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SCORES HIT: The stock exchange road show on investing (See page 3) 
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A good way to make friends for your bank ... 


Today many banks use permanent signs 
like this to help build good public relations 


AND ANOTHER WAY: 


PUT YOUR CUSTOMERS’ CHECKS ON 


“The best known name in paper“ 


Your depositors know and respect Hammermill 
papers. And—they respect your judgment when 
you supply them checks on Hammermill Safety. 
It is a part of the service that makes them say: 
**Here is a bank that I like to do business with.” 

Hammermill Safety has clean printability and 
a distinctive surface pattern that gives checks a 
look of importance. It takes pen writing without 


GIVE YOUR CHECKS THE ADVANTAGES OF “THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER” 














feathering or scratching. And it affords true 
protection against alteration. 

So that you may know this fine check paper 
better, we invite you to mail the coupon for a 
sample book showing Hammermill Safety in a 
variety of colors and three pleasing backgrounds. 
It’s free, and there is of course 
no obligation. 
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MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1503 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE=—a sample book showing 
HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 


Name Position_ 


(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead) 
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Inflation 


Sirs: In reading the article on credit 
policy and inflation in your January 
issue, I could not help feeling how little 
I knew about it all. I did not know that 
banks played so much of a part in in- 
flation—by making or not making loans. 

Yes, it was said that we would halt 
inflation by not allowing such liberal 
loans on washing machines, radios and 
such but, since the last of July, we have 
printed half a billion in new currency. 
What can banks do when the printing 
presses are kept busy like that? As a 
director, I wonder if how loans are made 
will help the situation when employers 
are made to grant more and more wages 
so that those who have to buy have to 
pay more and more for their purchases. 

I feel that it is the administration, 
which has been so liberal with expendi- 
tures and the forcing of wages, that is 
bringing on devaluation of the dollar and 
not the banks. 

Tom L. GIBSON, Director, 

Coahoma County Bank and Trust 

Company, 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 
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Old Machines 


Sirs: We thought you would be inter- 
ested in this photograph of an old adding 
machine. It is a machine that has been 
in continuous use by our bank since it was 
purchased and that was recently dis- 
played on the occasion of its 45th birth- 
day. 

R. W. JONES, Vice President, 

The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Spokane, Washington 
* 


Sirs: The accompanying photograph 
shows an old cash register recently used 
as a lobby display. The machine was dis- 
covered in the loft of an old New Jersey 
barn and represents one of the earliest 
methods of registering cash. The cash 


drawer is opened by placing the fingers 
under the drawer pull and working a 
combination of levers. Marbles, rolling 
down inclines, trip the indication figures 
and set up channel totals for recapping. 
The figures shown in the photo are 
Louis Kerstein, left, owner of the reg- 
ister, and the writer. 
JOHN HiGcIns, Assistant Secretary, 
The Freehold Trust Company, 
Freehold, New Jersey 
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Women’s Forum 


Sirs: Like many other financial insti- 
tutions, our bank is frankly out to in- 
terest the women and has just completed 
a highly successful lecture series. 

Last July the president of the Woman’s 
Club of Richmond was contacted and 
plans outlined for a special program. The 
Club’s board of governors reccmmended 
successive Friday mornings in January, 
the 12th, 19th and 26th. Step number two 
was a letter to club members explaining 
that the bank would conduct a series of 
three lectures and asking which of nine 
topics they preferred to hear discussed. 
The replies selected, in order: invest- 
ments, wills, trusts, estates and taxes. 

A coffee hour at 10:30 preceded each 
of the eleven o’clock meetings. Several of 
the bank’s young women distributed pads, 
pencils and a booklet, “How to Do Your 
Banking.” Each lecture lasted an hour 
and was followed by a half-hour question 
and answer period. Two of our senior 
officers, Robert T. Marsh, Jr., and J. H. 
Baskerville, discussed Investments and 
Wills. and Trusts and Estates, respec- 
tively. H. Brice Graves, a local attorney, 
spoke on taxes and Dr. George H. Modlin, 
president of the University of Richmond 
and one of our directors, was chairman. 

Attendance averaged approximately 
275 at each meeting. The women were ex- 
tremely attentive and besieged the speak- 
ers with questions. Comments on the 
forum were enthusiastic and plans to 


Old adding machine and cash register displays 
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conduct a similar series for other groups 
are in the offing. 
SAMUEL CRANE, 
Assistant Vice President, 
First and Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond 17, Virginia 
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Most Popular 


Sirs: Your magazine is the most popu- 
lar of all the many bank publications 
which reach our bank. It is the first one 
we read and there is usually a scramble 
among the officers for the copies. We are 
constantly finding new ideas in the 
thoughtfully prepared articles. 

AVERY H. FOoNnpDaé, 

Assistant Vice-president, First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Asheville, North Carolina 
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Through its branches, representatives and correspondents, 


correspondent banks | 
the Chase maintains close contact with every commercially 
3 Dealers in State and 
important part of the globe. As a result, correspondents Municipal Bonds 
of the Chase get quick, efficient, productive service Execution of security | 
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Financial Drama 


Investment bankers are running com- 
mercial bankers a close race in the gen- 
eral move to strip the mystery from 
financial matters, and to humanize them- 
selves in the eyes of the public. 

An outstanding educational project in 
the financial field last month had some of 





COVER PICTURE 
Investment brokers enact stock trad- 
ing scene, with props, at San Antonio 

















the nation’s top investment brokers en- 
gaged in a “road show” demonstration 
of the mechanics of buying and selling 
stocks. 

All-star cast. A live cast of Governors 
of the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms presented the traveling show in 
Houston, San Antonio and Dallas, in con- 
junction with the trade body’s mid-win- 
ter meeting being held in Texas. 

The demonstrations, largely in slow- 
motion pantomime, graphically depicted 
how a “buy” order in Texas and a dupli- 
cating “sell” order in Boston are han- 
dled from the placement in the local 
broker’s offices to the filling of the orders 
on the trading floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

A professional script was prepared for 
the occasion, and the narrator was M. 
Donald Grant, managing partner of 
Fahnestock & Company, New York City. 
Realism was enhanced by authentic props 
such as a trading post, telephone booths, 
ticker equipment showing stock prices, 
and a news ticker. 

Sell-out crowds. Evidencing the public 
interest in such matters is the response 
which the local newspaper invitations 
evoked. In all three cities, the demand 
for tickets made it necessary to schedule 
second performances, although the shows 
were held in large hotel ballrooms. Be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 highly engrossed 
spectators witnessed the enactments, 




















Stock trading in pantomime 


which were followed by question and 
answer periods. 

In fact, the experiment proved so suc- 
cessful that the Association is consider- 
ing duplicate performances in certain 
key spots, and also the possibility of film- 
ing the narrative. 
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Specialized Department 
for War Loans 


As defense production orders multiply, 
there is evidence of a “preparedness” 
program within the banks to improve 
their facilities for making the necessary 
financing available. 


Exemplifying this is the news that Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los An- 
geles has re-opened its war loan division 
under Vice-President Ted W. Johnson, 
who was in charge of the department in 
World War II. 

Reasons for move. With expansion in 
Southern California of the aircraft in- 
dustry, banks in that area are already 
feeling the tug for funds, especially from 





the smaller sub-contractors. For some 
time Security-First had been making a 
limited amount of loans of this type, but 
since the Korean conflict and the nation’s 
approach to a “garrison economy,” it 
was felt by the bank’s policy executives 
that establishment of a separate depart- 
ment, with the chief function aimed at 
making loans to the vital sub-contractors, 
was advisable. Experience in World War 
II brought out the fact that such a pro- 
gram could be more aptly handled by 
specialists in war-defense lending for 
several reasons: 

1. Volume is sizable. 

2. Credit factors in war-defense loans 
are highly unusual. 

3. Numerous technical aspects require 
close surveillance. 

4. Close follow-ups, and a high degree 
of cooperation and frankness in problems 
by the borrower, are required. 


5. Loan officers in the department need 
a greater freedom of action, away from 
the desk. 

6. Specialty men are needed because of 
the time that would be required to train 
all the bank’s loan men in the highly 
complicated war-defense lending ma- 
chinery. 

7. Faster action and decisions become 
possible. 


Smaller operators. Since aircraft pro- 
duction is the top war industry in South- 
ern California, the banks in that area 
have first felt fund requests from that 
direction, mostly coming from the thou- 
sands of small companies supplying unit 
parts or sub-assemblies to prime air- 
craft manufacturers. 


In view of the great urgency of the 
defense program, Security-first, along 
with other banks in the area, has pledged 
itself to see that no credit shortage de- 
velops, and intense behind-the-scenes ac- 
tivity has resulted. Extreme care is being 
taken to explore every avenue of credit 
before refusing a request. It is felt that 
now is not the time to stand on techni- 
calities or to be diverted from the pur- 
pose by minor difficulties. The main job, 


Security-First of Los Angeles opens war loan division to finance armament orders 


The department has a segregated location 
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Vice-President T. W. Johnson and sub-contractor 
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Certificates of Participation in 
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PREFERRED STOCKS 
(Series K1-K2) 


COMMON STOCKS 
(Series $1-S2 -§3-S4) 


Prospectus may be obtained from 


The Keystone Company 
of Boston 


50 Congress Street 
Boston 9. Massachusetts 


























Increasing $28.5 million 


during the past twelve 
months, our total resources 


at the year’s end were 
$268,515,416 —an all-time 
high for our five decades 
of service in Arizona. 

SERVING *74 ARIZONA 


RESOURCES $268,000,000 
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the bank recognizes, is to help turn out 
airplanes—and that will mean the financ- 
ing of ably managed, but usually under- 
capitalized, smaller operators. In short, 
the familiar credit ratios must, as a Se- 
curity-First official explains it, “take 
their temporarily rightful place at the 
side of the road while the war-defense 
department goes to the practical view- 
point rather than the theoretical.” 


Policy on assignments. Whether or not 
Security-First takes actual assignments 
of purchase order or proceeds of prime 
contracts, as provided for under the As- 


| signment of Claims Act of 1940, is being 








based on the credit factors involved. At 
present, approximately 75 per cent of the 
bank’s defense loans in number are be- 
ing supported by such assignments. One 
factor here is that the assignment pro- 
vides an excellent basis for determina- 
tion of activity under the contract, since 
payments then come directly to the bank. 

“Apart from compliance with legal re- 
quirements and necessities, the important 
question in war-defense lending is wheth- 


| er the work can and will be successfully 


completed in accordance with the terms 
of the contract,” a Security-First repre- 
sentative points out. “Know-how there- 
fore becomes the basic evaluating factor. 
Competency of management in estimat- 
ing and controlling costs, in applying 
sound financial policies and in expanding 
production, are all essential elements af- 
fecting risk. Defense loans are prime 
examples that good management can sur- 
vive bad balance sheets—but good bal- 
ance shects cannot survive bad manage- 
ment. The bank has made it its job to 
find good management.” 


Group segregated. The department 
make-up is designed to fit the requirements 
previously outlined. Vice-Presicent John- 
son is a veteran of 33 years of banking 
experience, almost eutiods in loans and 
credit. He is a member of the bank’s main 
credit body, the Central Loan Committee. 
Three other officers and two senior men, 
all with considerable loan background, 
complete the department; they are Roy 
Bushee, Thomas A. Paulson and Norman 
Rehm, all assistant vice-presidents, and 
Claude Courian and Walter Carlson. 
These men are located away from the 
usual traffic of bank customers, on the 
sixth floor of Security’s head office, so 
they can more completely concentrate on 
their specialized work. 

Each officer follows loans previously 
assigned to him by Mr. Johnson. The 
officers work closely with manufacturers 
and government agencies, thus keeping 
at their finger tips vital information on 
the jobs, rejects and other troubles that 
might later affect progress of operations 
and safety of the loans. 


Potential hazards. Customer pitfalls in 
defense production are numerous. The 
bank lists the following: 

1. Lack of financial planning with no 
forecasts for proposed operations. 

2. Lack of sufficient plant and equip- 
ment to carry out the jobs, requiring 
fixed asset expenditures beyond profits 
in the particular jobs taken. To this 
could be added the possibility that the 
bank might be belatedly informed that a 
substantial part of the loan intended for 


working capital had been frozen in fixed 
assets. 

3. Diversion of working capital into 
fixed assets because of heavy payments 
on machinery. 

3. Lack of cost knowledge. 

4. Failure to set up proper tax re- 
serves on previous profits, resulting in 
lack of tax funds and, if taxes are un- 
paid, jeopardization of bank loans since 
any resulting tax lien becomes a prior 
claim. 

Security-First expects, because of the 
tense international situation, that there 
will be a deluge of war orders, now that 
funds have been appropriated. The bank 
has been set up to meet any emergency 
in this regard. It says without reserva- 
tion: “There will be no credit shortage.” 


| 
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Tighter Credit Control? 


Continued rise of bank loans and the 
restrictions on orthodox use of interest 
rates as instruments of credit policy 
make it certain, in the minds of many 
observers, that fiscal authorities will) soon 
make renewed efforts to obtain | new 
powers of credit control, perhaps involv- 
ing special reserves. 

The problem is a complex one. It in- 
volves the outlook for further expansion 
of bank loans, the relative importance of 
credit policy as an anti-inflation | tool, 
the part bank loans play in facilitating 
production. the dis- 
advantages of ex- 
treme controls, and 
the possibilities of 
voluntary coopera- 
tive eTorts. 

Easily one of the 
best discussions of 
this complicated is- 
sue has come from 
bank officer-econom- 
ist Roy L. Reierson, 
vice-president, Bank- 
ers Trust Company, 
New York City. 

First, he examines 
the outlook for bank 
loans, recognizing 
that if the prospects are that they will 
continue to rise rapidly and if this ex- 
pansion is likely to add significantly to 
inflationary pressures, the case for) more 
stringent credit controls may be str ength- 
ened. 

Business credits. The factor welt dif- 
ficult to measure, he admits, are the 
business loans—which tend to be volatile 
and are not easily amenable to selective 
credit controls. However, Mr. Rejerson 








R. L. RETERSON 


believes that the expanding defense pro- : 


gram may significantly moderate) busi- 
ness demands for credit. He bases this 
conclusion on our experience in World 
War II, when business loans declined once 
the nation shifted to war production im 
earnest in 1942. Direct economic controls 
and cutbacks in civilian production are 
expected to be restraining influences. 
“Business loans may show some it- 
crease during the year,” Mr. Reierson 
acknowledges, “but the big rise -appear's 
to be behind us and the further growth 


of these loans is likely to be closely re f) 


lated to the defense effort.” 


Other loans. As to consumer and real | 
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"... Ves, Art, we buy and sell our 
Government bonds through Bankers Trust 
in New York. Because theybe a primary 
Gealer all prices are nef. And their 
over-al/ advice on our account has been 


very helptul. — 


















































When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealer in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, notes, certificates, and 
discount bills, we maintain am in- 
ventory of these securities in our 


Trading Department. 


This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed without 
delay—no red tape or outside tele- 
phone calls. Immediate confirmation 
0: orders can mean an important 
seving for your bank. 

Moreover, this service is rendered 
te our Customers at the lowest pos- 
s: le cost—all prices are net. 
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We are glad to work with you on 
your bond account, advise you on the 
arrangement of maturities, and sug- 
gest switches from one issue to an- 
other as market movements provide 
favorable opportunities. 

In addition, our Bond Department 
is a leading dealer in State and Mu- 
nicipal issues. We are prepared to 
answer your questions regarding 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


this segment of your portfolio. 

For full information on how this 
service can benefit your bank, write 
Bond Department, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N.Y. Telephone REctor 2-8900 
when we can be of assistance. Our 
teletype numbers are NY 1-3333 for 
Governments and NY 1-850 for State 
and Municipals. 











Let’s Face It, 
Mr. BANKER!!! 


“ 


PUBLIC RELATIONS is largely a 
matter of how you handle your cus- 
tomers’ business for them. Errors in 
judgement—errors in bookkeeping— 
errors in use of the phone—all errors 
make bad public relations. Your book- 
keepers, whom your customers seldom 
meet, are the key to your public rela- 
tions. 


Ask yourself these questions: 

¢ How many Stop Payments have we 
said recently? 
I y 

¢ How many deposits are we mispost- 
ing? 

© How many times have we put Jones’ 
checks in with Johnson’s statement? 

© How many checks are we returning 
NSF in error? 

© What are we doing to stop these and 


other errors that are hurting our 
Customer Relations? 


EnterTRAINment can help you. 
Twelve recorded dramatizations of 
actual case histories—played right in 
the department, one a month—form 
the basis of a constant training pro- 
gram. They will strongly and lastingly 
impress your bookkeepers with the im- 
portance of being right in their han- 
dling of your customers’ business. 
EnterTRAINment is produced by 
bankers, for bankers and is used by 
banks all over the country. Its lessons 
are clear, entertaining, impressive. En- 
terTRAINment is available now to 
help you train the new bookkeepers 
you already have or soon will have. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LIST OF ENTERTRAINMENT 
SUBJECTS AND OTHER DETAILS OF PROGRAM 


EnterTRAINment, Inc. 


734-15th Street, N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 








estate loans, it is contended that they are 
undoubtedly near their peak in volume 
and are unlikely to grow as an inflation- 
ary problem. At the same time, no sharp 
decline is anticipated. Agricultural cred- 
its, it is held, may show a modest increase 
in view of the greatly enlarged produc- 
tion goals. 

However, even though he feels present 
prospects are against any large and sus- 
tained loan rise through 1951, Mr. Reier- 
son believes it is still desirable to ex- 
amine the inflationary effects of such 
loans—especially business loans—in com- 
parison with other factors bearing upon 
price rises. 


Overemphasis? While acknowledging 
that liberal lending policies may have the 
net effect of raising prices, Mr. Reierson 
believes that there has been an overem- 
phasis on the credit aspects of inflation. 
He attributes the recent sharp increase in 
prices primarily to war scares which have 
led to scrambles for raw materials, con- 
sumer buying sprees, mark-ups in antici- 
pation of a widely-heralded “freeze,” 
wage boosts, etc. He also asserts that 
inflationary forces will continue to be 
deeply rooted in a rising defense budget, 
lack of a realistic fiscal and taxation 
policy, need for expanded productive ca- 
pacity, rising incomes in the face of de- 
clining consumer goods, and the political 
power of farm and labor blocs. “These 


| forces,” he adds, “are much too powerful 


to be checked by credit policy.” 
Nevertheless, this does not mean that 
the problem of credit policy in a period 
of inflation can be ignored. The problem 
is how to exercise sufficient restraint, 
and still enable the banks to meet the 
credit needs of American business. 


Interest rates. The conventional method 
of restraining bank lending is for the 
Federal Reserve to take steps to tighten 
the money market and effect a rise in 
interest rates. In this connection, Mr. 
Reierson cites the current differences be- 
tween the Federal Reserve and the Treas- 
ury, and suggests a moderate middle 
course to which both sides might sub- 
scribe. He points out that orderly market 
conditions can be maintained without 
going to the extremity of preventing any 
fluctuations in the prices of Government 
securities or of forestalling any changes 
in the levels of interest rates. As proof, 
he cites Federal Reserve success in in- 
creasing short-term rates while maintain- 
ing general stability in the Government 
securities market. As to the crucial point 
of maintaining the 2% per cent rate on 
long-term Governments, Mr. Reierson 
again believes that a moderate policy 
could avoid some of the controversy. “It 
should be possible,” he asserts, ‘‘to make 
Government bonds more attractive to in- 
stitutional investors by offering them lim- 
ited amounts of securities carrying cou- 
pon rates higher than the present 2% 
per cent maximum, but with maturities 
sufficiently long to keep the rates in line 
with the present pattern of yields. Since 
this would not involve an across the 
board rise in interest rates, the net in- 
crease in the carrying cost of the public 
debt would be small.” 

Reserve plan. Recent developments 
have called renewed attention to limita- 
tions on the use of interest rates as a 


means of credit control, and on proposals 
to grant the Federal Reserve new powers, 
One such proposal is the special reserve 
plan, under which commercial banks 
would be required to hold against their 
deposits, in addition to cash reserves, 
special reserves in the form of short- 
term Government obligations. These 
could not be liquidated to support an in- 
crease in loans. Mr. Reierson asserts that 
this plan would have a harsh and uneven 
effect on the banks and give no consid- 
eration to great differences that exist in 
regional conditions, capital positions, 
liquidity requirements, etc. It would work 
a special hardship on smaller borrowers 
who could not shift their financing to the 
securities markets or to institutional in- 
vestors directly. Another potential result 
would be to expand the functions of Gov- 
ernment lending agencies. 


Voluntary program. As another ap- 
proach to the problem, Mr. Reierson cites 
the program for voluntary credit controls 
initiated at the behest of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, wherein representatives of 
commercial banks, investment bankers 
and life insurance companies have at- 
tempted to classify speculative and non- 
inflationary loans. “It is to be hoped that 
the groups involved will give their sin- 
cere, wholehearted and vigorous support 
to the general spirit and intention of the 
program as well as to the letter of the 
statements or regulations to be promul- 
gated,” Mr. Reierson declares. 


No straightjacket. In summary, Mr. 
Reierson contends that credit policy must 
be formulated on the basis of a realistic 
appraisal of the economics and politics 
of inflation, must reflect an understand- 
ing of the important part bank loans 
play in facilitating production, and must 
recognize the disadvantages of extreme 
or rigid action. “The answer to our prob- 
lem does not lie in trying mechanically 
to freeze an economic statistic, whether 
it be bank loans, bank deposits, or the 
money supply,” he concludes. ‘Rather, 
the objective should be to foster and 
maintain a lending policy among the com- 
mercial banks, and other lenders, that 
will insure adequate credit to meet the 
needs of American business and at the 
same time reduce to a minimum the 
credit available to promote inflationary 
or speculative excesses. The present 
analysis raises grave doubts as to the 
necessity or desirability of new, elaborate 
or highly restrictive straightjackets to 
bank lending operations.” 
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All-Time Peak 


Based on the more than eight per 
cent gain for the 300 largest commercial 
banks, it is estimated that the deposits 
of all the banks in the United States 
(including mutuals) reached a new high 
peak of $176.4 billion in 1950, surpassing 
the previous record of $166.5 billion at- 
tained in wartime 1945. 

On the basis of the $176.4 billion es- 
timate, the nation’s banks have regis- 
tered just about an even $100 billion in- 
crease in deposits in the decade since 
1940. 
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end figures for the 100 largest banks 
shows the banks in the fast-growing 
Southwest setting the pace with large 
upward strides. The most noteworthy 
gain was that of the First National 
Bank in Dallas, which climbed 12 places 
from 52nd to 40th. City National Bank, 
Houston, advanced seven to 97th. Up 
five places in rank are the Republic 
National Bank, Dallas, to 45th; National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston to 79th; 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, to 83rd; and the 
Fort Worth National Bank, to 93rd. 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, gained 
four places to 77th. 

The second largest gain among the 
100 largest banks was recorded by The 
Hartford (Connecticut) National Bank 
& Trust Company, which jumped 11 
notches to 92nd. 

Other big jumps. Gains of eight places 
were made by four banks: The Indiana 
National Bank of Indianapolis, 52nd; 
Wilmington (Delaware) Trust Company, 
82nd; Michigan National Bank, Lans- 
ing, 85th; and The Commercial National 
Bank and Trust Company of New York, 
New York City, 94th. 

Up four places were Wachovia Bank 


Comparative ranking 





ECADE OF DEPOSIT GROWTH: 





























and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
65th, and the First National Bank, Phil- 
adelphia, now 96th. 


In the 10 years since 1940, 
the nation’s banks have had 
a deposit increase of ap- 
proximately $100 billion 


The five banks that had a three-place 
gain are: The Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, to 60th; Toledo 
(Ohio) Trust Company, 67th; Manu- 
facturers and Traders Co., Buffalo, 71st; 
Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
73rd; and Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, 84th. 
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Economie Views of 
British Bank Chairman 


For many years the chairmen of the 
principal British banks have issued care- 
fully-worded statements of the views they 
take about national and world economic 
conditions. These statements are care- 
fully studied by the business community. 
This year the chairmen are unanimous in 
stating that Britain’s greatest danger is 
that of inflation, and that all possible 
steps to avoid it must be taken, espe- 


of the 100 largest commercial banks in the United States 





Position 
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1 Bk. of America N.T. & S.A. = 
National City Bank of New York... 
Chase National Bank... 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trost Co.......:....:........-..< 
First National Bank of Chic: 1@O:..<.. 
Continental Ill. N. B. & T. Co.......... 
Security-First Nat’l Bank 
9 Bankers Trust Co.............................. 
10 Central Hanover B. & Tr. Co........... 
tH Chemical Bi. & Tr Ce...................:2.. 
12 Mellon Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co. 
13 National Bank of Detroit.................. 
14 First National Bank of Boston 
BO Pevine Treet. CG. cnc. -cceecccces 
16 Bank of the Manhattan Co.............. 
nt Cleveland Trast Co:.....................2 
18 American Trust Co........... 
19 Corn Exchange Bk. Tr. Co............... 
20 Philadelphia Nat’] Bank.................... 
nt New York Trust Co........:.......<.0 
Dp motthern Truat Co..............2.-.<c<.sc0 
23 Pennsylvania Company................-..... 
24 Seattle-First Nat’l Bank.................... 
25 Harris Trust & Svgs. Bk. amie 
26 Anglo-California N. B....................... 
27 Detroit Bank.......... 
28 he Wisconsin Nat'l Bk. 
29 J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc... 
30 ha National 2" 
31 United States N. 
82 National City Seg 
33 First National Bank... ey 
384 Manufacturers Nat’! Bank.... 
35 Public Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co. 
36 First National Bank............................ 
oY California. Tawh:..<.<cc...-2<c.-cccceckcsseenecss 
38 Wells Fargo B. & Union T...... 
39 Peoples First N. B. & T. Co. 
40 First National Bank, Dallas.............. 
“1 Commeree. Trust Co............:.....<.-..-. 
42 Bank of N. York & Fifth Ave. Bk..... 
43 Central National Bank.... 
44 Fidelity Union Trust Co. 
45 Republic National Bank...... 
46 National Shawmut Bank : 
i Northwestern Nat’l Bank.................. 
48 Mercantile-Com. Bk. & Tr. Co......... 
49 First National Bank.........................- 
!} Marine Midland Trust Co................. 
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Deposits Dec. 30, 1950 Position Deposits Dec. 30, 1950 

..san Francisco..$6,191,705,871 51 National Bank of Commerce.......... Seattle ....... ....--§ 367,510,969 
New York City.. 5,130,853,626 52 Indiana National Bank......., Senontasece Indianapolis 363,942,537 
...New York City. 4,871,424,028 53 City Neat’ Bk. & Te. Co................. CRMOg0 ..........:. 359,889,884 
New York City.. 2,581,949,234 G4 Marie Trust © 0...............5...s Bumalo: ........-0... 357,466,803 
New York City... 2,503,010,000 55 Bank of California, N. A................. San Franciseco.. 352,704,634 
Chicago ........... 2,404,786,934 56 Citizens N. Tr. & Svgs. Bk............. Los Angeles...... 350,579,042 
-Chicago _........... 2,378,443,252 57 Whitney National Bank.................. New Orleans.... 345,102,164 
.-Los Angeles...... 1,702,042,138 58 Crocker First Nat’l Bk..................... San Francisco.. 340,570,640 
New York City.. 1,642,085,318 59 Riggs National Bank........................ Washington,D.C. 326,104,101 
New York City.. 1,616,865,824 60 Citizens & Southern Nat’l Bank....Atlanta ........... 324,943,570 
New York City.. 1,552,289,582 Gl First National Bank................:....2 Atianta. ............ 313,393,445 
Pittsburgh ...... 1,496,586,540 G2 First National Bak.....................:-.< a 310,490,834 
es 1,487,070,109 63 San Francisco Bank.......................... San Francisco.. 297,047,835 
MP OBCOM: —..0008..--<<-- 1,432,029,521 64 Industrial Trust Co......................-.. Providence ...... 289,376,194 
New York City.. 1,218,560,042 65 Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co................... Winston-Salem 286,963,907 
-_New York City.. 1,212,071,132 66 Farmers & Merchants N. B........... Los Angeles...... 283,328,253 
Cleveland ........ 1,154,364,995 GOT Weleda. Fras CG... kc cosssicseecicecsews Toledo. .............. 283,107,397 
..San Francisco.. 1,018,097,266 68 Corn Exch. N. B. & T. Co............... Philadelphia...... 278,577,085 
New York City... 778,684,575 69 Union Planters N. B. & T. Co......... Memphis .......... 276,728,038 
Philadelphia .... 765,583,170 70 First National Bank.......................... Baltimore ........ 271,397,875 
New York City... 718,557,649 71 Mfrs. & Traders Trust Co............... Butlaio.. ........-.-- 268,344,951 
Chicago ............. 674,913,627 72 Lincoln Rochester Trust Co... eo 265,774,553 
Philadelphia .... 669,259,797 73 Fifth Third Union Trust Co......... Cincinnati ...... 264,409,956 
Seattle: .............. 654,342,695 74 American Nat’l] Bk..& Tr. Co......... Chicago ............ 261,625,727 
....Chicago ............ 612,683,404 76 First National Bank......................:. Kansas City...... 260,209,559 
San Francisco.. 607,920,478 76 Ohio National Bank.......................... Columbus 253,291,665 
Detreit .....z:.... . 598,462,014 77 Valley National Bank. ee ee th PROGCRTE ....000s0-< 251,674,986 
Milwaukee ...... 586,280,755 73 Pivast: National Bank..........:-...4<..:.< Houston ........... 251,362,987 
......New York City.. 582,011,062 79 Nat’] Bank of Commerce................ Houston 248,865,122 
..New York City... 580,741,771 80 Commonwealth Bank........................ | 248,615,180 
Portland, Ore... 574,957,173 $1 First Wational Bank.............:............ Birmingham .... 241,414,994 
...Cleveland _........ 544,707,548 82 Wilmington Trust Co.............00...... Wilmington ... 240,988,322 
Portland, Ore... 525,335,112 S First. Natl B. & T. Co...................: Oklahoma City 233,281,533 
| ee 515,709,592 84 Mississippi Valley Tr. Co.............. St, Gewie:......... 232,785,283 
New York City.. 492,859,737 85 Michigan National Bank.................. Lansing’ ..........:. 231,263,225 
St. Lowis...........: 485,206,011 86 Savings Banks Trust Co................. New York City... 222,617,241 
Los Angeles...... 478,685,128 87 Mercantile National. Bank.............. DOUGS .......- 221,928,326 
San Francisco.. 471,257,933 88 Brown Bros. Harriman & Co.........New York City.. 221,024,643 
Pittsburgh ...... 442,872,780 89 First National Benk.....:...................: Cincinnati ...... 220,272,503 
Dalles .....2.... 440,040,755 90 Second National Bank...................... Houston. ......<« 218,041,198 
Kansas City...... 437,371,609 Oi Gee. tee Oss eee Philadelphia...... 216,002,170 
New York City.. 431,515,087 92 Hartford Nat’l B. & T. Co............... Hartford .......... 209,530,229 
...Cleveland  ........ 413,625,298 93 Fort Worth Nat’l Bank.................... Ft. Worth........... 208,726,200 
Newark. ...........- 409,637,873 94 Commercial N. B. & T. Co............... New York City... 205,747,072 
Dallas 401,258,485 95 First: National Bank.........................- Memphis .......... 203,957,125 
ees 395,068,532 96 First National: Bank.......................... Philadelphia...... 203,387,616 
Minneapolis 387,988,888 oT City National Bank.......................... Houston .......... 201,370,066 
Se. LOUIS............ 379,955,318 98: Central Trast Co......:............22.......! Cincinnati _..... 200,845,558 
Minneapolis .... 376,551,066 99 Fidelity-Philadelphia Tr. Co......... Philadelphia...... 200,652,058 
New York City.. 375,476,603 100 First Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co.................- ONDE, occclaieaisc 199,232,557 
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cially in view of rearmament needs. 

External trade. Lord Linlithgow, chair- 
man of the Midland Bank, pays a warm 
tribute to the United States. After not- 
ing the progress that Britain has made 
towards balancing its external trade posi- 
tion, he says that “the speed and extent 
of the progress ... must be ascribed very 
largely to the immense contributions 
made directly or indirectly by the United 
States.”’ He lists the various sources of 
American aid and says it is “a political 
miracle of modern times.” 

The chairman of Lloyds Bank, Lord 
Balfour, makes a strong plea for cutting 
out waste in Government expenditure, 
and he has some pungent remarks to 
make about the risks involved in a con- 
trolled economy. He says: 

“No doubt an attempt will be made to 
direct resources towards essential uses 
through the allocation of key raw mate- 
rials and by reimposing a host of other 
controls; but the whole lesson of the past 
five years is that in a country not actu- 
ally at war, and unless financial policy is 
pulling in the same direction, physical 
controls work very badly, if at all.” 


Public sieve. Lord Aldenham, the new 
chairman of the Westminster Bank, 
struck a popular chord when he called 
attention to the vast sums now being 
spent on the so-called social services. He 
declared that the public must be brought 
to see that it is itself paying for these 
“free” social services. He spoke of the 
mythical but widespread belief in the 
“public purse” and said he would prefer 
to call it the public sieve, through which 
taxpayers’ money is filtered to some es- 
sential uses, some desirable ones, and 
some sheer waste. 

Sir William Goodenough, chairman of 
Barclays Bank, joins the others in reject- 
ing any addition to the present almost 
intolerable burden of taxation, and says 
“to add materially to the present burden 
of direct taxation might easily defeat its 
own object, and it should be used as a 
measure of last resort.” He speaks caus- 
tically of the “new bureaucracy of im- 
mense proportions” and calls it a “para- 
sitical growth in our social system.” 
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Private Placement 

A growing “private market” for cor- 
porate securities has provided more than 
one-third of industry’s new money in the 
postwar years. 

The importance of the “private mar- 
ket,” which has grown up beside the pub- 
lic securities markets in the past 20 years, 
is indicated by the fact that, of $26,- 
800,000,000 in new corporate securities 
issued in four postwar years (1946- 
1949), $9,900,000,000 was placed directly 
by private transactions. The 18 largest 
life insurance companies alone acquired 
directly negotiated issues amounting to 
$8,950,000,000, or 90 percent of the total. 

This report on the growth of a “dual 
market” for corporate securities is made 
by economist E. Raymond Corey, Assist- 
ant Professor of Business Administra- 
tion in the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. His detailed 
study, titled “Direct Placement of Cor- 





President Geoffrey S. Smith and Girard Trust Company employees 


A personal type of annual report to the staff 


porate Securities,” has been published by 
the Division of Research, Harvard Busi- 
ness School. 
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Report Features 


Just when it appears that all of the 
ideas that could possibly be applied to 
make bank annual reports more inter- 
esting and readable have been exhausted, 
along come some additional innovations 
that thoroughly warrant attention. 


Loan examples. For two straight years 
Girard Trust Company in Philadelphia 
has won the “Oscar of Industry” award 
for the best report of any financial insti- 
tution, and the current 48-page version 
promises to be a strong contender. One 
section devotes several pages to a cross- 
section discussion of typical commercial 
loan transactions, emphasizing the part 
that a bank plays in building up employ- 
ment, business activity and standards of 
living. Photographic strips at the bottom 
of each page throughout the entire book- 
let depict the operations of many of the 
bank’s commercial customers. 

Another innovation is a frank discus- 
sion of service charges for checking ac- 
counts, a subject not usually braved in 
bank annual reports. Comparative earn- 
ings on a $1,000 account today and 20 
years ago are cited, and the specific fig- 
ures provide convincing evidence of the 
need for item charges. Moreover, deposi- 
tors are told how they can make their 
own rule-of-thumb cost analysis to see 
whether a checking account is profitable 
to the bank. 


Cartoons again. Two popular features 
from past years are continued. The 1950 
report is sprinkled with cartoons pok- 
ing good-natured fun at the banking 
business in general and at Girard vice- 
presidents in particular. In reporting 
upon trust department activities, Girard 
again uses a number of specific illus- 
trations and case histories. 

Incidently, Girard does not call its an- 
nual report a “report to stockholders.” 
It is addressed as much to employees and 
to the public as it is to stockholders. 


However, in its communication pro- 
gram for employees, Girard Trust does 
not rely entirely upon the printed word. 
Late in January, group meetings are held 
in which all members of the staff receive 
information first-hand from Pres‘dent 
Geoffrey S. Smith on the past and future 
operations of the company, and have an 
opportunity to ask questions or make 
comments. This year Mr. Smith supple- 
mented his informal staff talks with four 
charts, tracing over a five-year period the 
distribution of operating income, trend 
of personal trust assets, personal trust 
gross income, and average deposits. While 
the annual report and other printed in- 
formation is useful, John P. Adams, as- 
sistant vice-president and personnel of- 
ficer, makes this observation: “We find 
that group meetings are necessary to 
maintain the ‘feeling of belonging.’ ” 

Younger generation. For several years 
the $3,000,000 Bank of Warwick, Hilton 
Village, Virginia, has specialized in pre- 
paring highly unusual annual statements. 











Kiddies’ pictures are featured 
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Report cover stresses location of bank, parking lot 


The 1946 report had a circus theme, 
1947’s resembled a seed catalog, 1948 had 
a Life magazine format and covered 
“Life in Warwick,” while last year’s re- 
port was in the form of a ship’s log. For 
the 1950 version, the bank has selected a 
universally popular subject: babies and 
small children. Moreover, they are not 
stock pictures but are clever photographs 
of local kiddies, identified by an index 
and reproduced in full-page size. In each 
case they are linked with a specific topic 
such as savings, loans, profits, etc. A 
page of baby pictures of the bank’s di- 
rectors adds an additional human touch. 
A foreword explains that the annual re- 
port is being addressed to the younger 
generation “because we want them to un- 
derstand banks .. . and because we want 
the young of Warwick to get an early 
start toward understanding the economic 
system under which they were privileged 
to be born.” 

Every year the Central National Bank 
of Cleveland comes up with an annual 
report that reflects imaginative skill on 
the part of the producers, and the 1950 
version is one of the best. The feature 
idea this year is explained in the fore- 
word, which states that the facts and 
figures in the report indicate to some ex- 
tent the measure of the bank’s helpful- 
ness but that they are cold and imper- 
sonal. They do not reveal the friendly 
peffort and interest of the people of the 
pbank as they serve the public. ‘There- 
ifore, the foreword adds, “on the left-hand 
pages of this report we are telling the 


gstory of the personal, human side of our 


Sban 
the 
true 


. Seven different incidents in which 
bank helped to make dreams come 
are related; the stories pertain to 





#savings, business loans, foreign depart- 
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checking accounts, personal trust, 
and mortgage loans. 
’ the names of the individuals and 
inies described are fictitious, there 
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is nc fietion concerning the basic facts 
about them. Says the report: “Each illus- 
trat n typifies a hundred instances in 
which the men and women of our staff 
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community.” 


Economie section. Outstanding for its 
ment of economic data is the 1950 
Tepcrt of The First National Bank of 
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Miami (Florida). In a special section it 
presents statistical information, photos 
and charts on the four Floridas, embrac- 
ing tourist trade, industry, agriculture 
and international trade. The report em- 
phasizes that the bank serves all four 
aspects of the state’s economy. A chart 
on the inside front cover, against an in- 
frared photo showing Miami’s skyline 
across Biscayne Bay, illustrates how the 
bank’s deposit growth has far  out- 
stripped the city’s rapid population in- 
crease. 

Going far beyond the usual, too, is the 
use of pictorial illustrations in the 1950 
report of the First National Bank in 
Houston (Texas). A 10-page spread of 
large-size photos shows the activities 
of the loan department, lobby, garage, 
behind-the-scenes operations, etc. It also 
depicts some of the staff recreational 
highlights of the year, and special events 
such as exhibits, bank tours, and the like. 

Some institutions make especially ad- 
vantageous use of the front cover of their 
annual report brochures. Of strong pic- 
torial appeal is the striking view of Mon- 
ticello, home of Thomas Jefferson, which 
graces the cover of The Bank of Virginia 
statement. Somewhat more utilitarian, a 
number of banks have emphasized loca- 
tion. Lincoln Rochester Trust Company 
reproduces a six-county map “starring” 
its various offices in northern New York. 
The Third National Bank in Nashville 
illustrates a map directing attention to 
the institution’s strategic locale “in the 
heart of the Central South.” One of the 
best uses of this general idea has been 
made by the Milwaukee County Bank, 
West Allis, Wisconsin. An accompanying 
illustration shows how effectively it has 
emphasized the location of both the bank- 
ing office and parking lot facilities for 
customers. Incidentally, this bank’s year- 
end report also features individual por- 
trait photos of each member of the staff. 
A montage of typical scenes within the 
bank makes an interesting cover for the 
annual statement of The Omaha Na- 
tional Bank. 

Thus, almost without end, the annual 
messages of our financial institutions 
abound with evidences of the thought and 
effort lavished upon such communications 
to make them readable and attractive. 


When you think 
of PITTSBURGH 
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Pittsburgh is once again swinging 
its industrial might to the pro- 
duction of weapons and equip- 
ment for our national defense. 
Today, the nation’s arsenal— 
which made one-third of the steel 
used by our armed forces and 
produced 19 billion dollars worth 
of weapons during World War II 
—has even greater production 
capacities. 


Peoples First National is again 
offering its specialized services in 
the financing of defense contracts 
... services which were developed 
during the last war, when it han- 
dled a large number of war pro- 
duction loans as one of the lead- 
ing banks in defense financing. 
This experience is available to 
those Correspondents who find it 
desirable to have local participa- 
tion in cases where their cus- 
tomers’ defense contracts are cen- 
tered in the Pittsburgh area. The 
opportunity to co-operate in de- 
fense financing will be welcomed. 


‘PEOPLES FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 




















































The 
sleeper that took 


the 12 noon 
plane 


Would you have been caught napping 
in a situation like this? 


Suppose you were in the fashion busi- 
ness. You have just created a line of 
women’s nightgowns that are going to be 
given an unexpected publicity break in 
some top national magazines. This will 
mean more sales all over the country. But 
you must get more merchandise to the 
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stores in a hurry — or forever lose your 
golden chance to get sales. 


What would YOU do? 

This happened to one company re- 
cently—but the problem caused them to 
lose no sleep. Faced with this situation 
at 10:30 A.M. they were able to start 
goods flowing to the stores on planes that 
left at noon. 

The answer was Air Express! 

But you don’t have to be in the fashion 
business to profit from the regular use 
of Air Express. Here are its unique ad- 
vantages which any business can enjoy: 

IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, at mo extra cost. 

IT’S MORE CONVENIENT — One call to 
Air Express Division of the Railway 





Express Agency, arranges everything. 

IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 

IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 

For more facts call Air Express division 
of Railway Express Agency. 
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Trust Conference 

Facing a problem-period of ever-in- 
creasing operational impediments, the 
1,800 trust officers attending the 32nd 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference of the 
American Bankers Association, which 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, February 5, 6, and 7, were re- 
warded with a series of up-to-the-minute 
discussions on questions pertinent to the 
times. 


Addressing the opening session of the 
conference, Raymond H. Trott, president 
of the Trust Division of the A. B. A. 
and president of the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, warned that many highly skilled 
employees in the trust business may be 
lured away to other fields. “Recognition 
must be given,” said Mr. Trott, “to val- 
uable workers, and we should plan ahead 
for a real shortage and consider other 
steps to take. Longer hours of work, re- 
taining over-age workers, or calling back 
those on pension may help to solve the 
problem. Training existing personnel to 
perform several tasks in addition to the 
assigned one will create greater flexibility 
in the organization. The use of temporary 
employees, such as the wives of service 
personnel, will help. Thought should be 
given to the possibility of mechanizing 
the work where it has not already been 
done. Additional mechanization or the re- 
placement of worn-out and obsolete ma- 
chinery will, as time goes on, become in- 
creasingly difficult. It will be wise to do 
as much as possible now. Still another 
possibility is rearranging the time of the 
work-flow to minimize its peaks and val- 
leys.”’ 

Economic thumbscrews. Also address- 
ing the opening session of the conference, 
James E. Shelton, president of the 
A. B. A. and president, Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, asserted 
that “if the inflationary effect of the 
mobilization program is to be offset, the 
taxes to drain off the purchasing power 
must be levied upon those who receive the 
increased purchasing power. That in- 
cludes the wage-earner who, by full em- 
ployment and overtime, receives the bulk 


| of this excess purchasing power. 


“I am not opposed in these times to 
high taxes on high incomes,” Mr. Shelton 
said, “but the time has come when that 
kind of taxation alone simply will not do 
the job and hold the line. The most whole- 
some thing for the welfare of our country 
woul: be for the citizens of modest means 





, Housel 


to learn through taxation what the costs 
of their government really are. It is a 
_ mn of putting patriotism above pol- 
1ti¢es, 

“Unless and until we meet frankly and 
hone tly these fundamental and under- 
lying factors, the puttering around with 


econcmie thumbscrews is just so much 
y shad w-boxing.” 

| Profits and personnel. Laurence H. 
§ March, 1951 
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Principals at trust conference discuss outlook for °51 


Tharp, vice-president of the Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank, San Francisco, 
told the trust officers that “careful plan- 
ning is required to keep the trust busi- 
ness on a profitable basis in the face of 
the present inflated economy.” Mr. Tharp 
suggested the adoption of a “recurring 
one-year plan” to help insure efficient 
and profitable trust department oper- 
ation. “I propose that each January 
1, trustmen completely comb through 
their departments to give them a new 
sense of efficiency, set-up, and spirit.” 
Departmental reappraisal should be car- 
ried out, said Mr. Tharp, “through the 
medium, among others, of an easily 
checked work-sheet or chart which will 
refresh your mind as to the many factors 
going into the structure of every success- 
ful trust department. Breadth of per- 
sonnel ability will also be of untold value 
in the administrative problems to come.” 


In the field of administration and oper- 
ation, Mr. Tharp suggested close analysis 
of not only trust department personnel, 
but also of working quarters and account- 
ing methods. 


Predicting a 25 per cent turnover of 
bank personnel during the coming year 
(see BCH, Feb., 1950), William Powers, 
deputy manager and director of customer 
and personnel relations of the A. B. A., 
told the conference delegates that “the 
Trust Division of the American Bankers 
Association has a Trust Personnel Com- 
mittee that is giving serious attention to 
improvement of selection of manpower 
sources, screening applicants, and train- 
ing employees, which, it is hoped, will be 


helpful to trust institutions. Mr. Powers 
urged the trust officers to cooperate with 
this Committee “in its efforts to gather 
factual information that will aid in creat- 
ing a worthwhile clearing house of in- 
formation” on personnel problems and 
policies under these difficult manpower 
conditions. 

Public relations vital. The place of 
forums in a trust department’s public 
relations program was the subject’of a 
panel discussion led by Earl S. MacNeill, 
vice-president, Irving Trust Company, 
New York City. The panel members de- 
scribed forums as “second only to indi- 
vidual personal contact for public rela- 
tions value.” 

Similarly, the address of Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, whose retirement as director 
of trust research of The Graduate School 
of Banking was announced during the 
session, stressed the need of an informa- 
tion program to sell trust service to the 
public. That the public is not adequately 
informed on the subject of trust service 
is revealed, said Mr. Stephenson, “by the 
finding through numerous and widely 
scattered spot checks that only 5 per cent: 
by number and 10 per cent by volume of 
all estates of all sizes are being settled 
by trust institutions.” 

Mr. Stephenson suggested seven fields 
in which more can be done by the trust 
business to inform the people: advertis- 
ing, estate consultants, forums, annual 
reports to stockholders, statements of 
condition, official pamphlets of trust de- 
partments, and trust publications. 

The portfolio. Speaking on the subject 
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“Trust Investments During the Emer- 
gency,” Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of 
finance at New York University, stated 
that despite inflationary pressures “there 
is no reason to run away from the dollar 
and to abandon entirely the policy of in- 
vesting in high grade bonds. Under pres- 
ent conditions, it might be advisable to 
increase the proportion of equities as 
compared with bonds; but a substantial 
percentage of bonds, whether it be 40 or 
60 per cent, should always be maintained. 
Diversification of risk, which means di- 
versification of securities, is a sound pol- 
icy to follow in highly abnormal as well 
as in normal times. 

“Many large investors, including trust 
companies,” continued Dr. Nadler, “have 


evolved formulas under which the buying 
and selling of stocks and bonds have been 
coordinated. Such formulas, particularly 
if backed by judgment and knowledge and 
not followed mechanically, probably offer 
as good a tool as any in judging when to 
buy or when to sell. 

“So far as possible, the effort must be 
made to protect both income and principal 
from the decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. Protection of income is rela- 
tively easy. It involves the shifting of a 
portion of the bond portfolio in equities. 
Protection of principal is much more diffi- 
cult. This involves not merely the selec- 
tion of the security but also correct 
timing. By following a conservative pol- 
icy, however, and by diversifying between 
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Railroad equipment trust cer- 
tificates, because of their 
proved record of safety through 
three-quarters of a century, 
occupy an enviable position 
among all investments. In the 
past decade Halsey, Stuart, 
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A consistent role... 
specializing in BONDS 


Br half a century this firm has played an 
undeviating role in the financial life of America—a role 
based on the steadfast policy of underwriting and dis- 
tributing bonds, notes, debentures and railroad equipment 
trust certificates — exclusively 

@ In this specialized role, the nationwide Halsey, 
Stuart organization has consistently provided for the needs 
of worthy borrowers—states, municipalities, corporations, 
industries, utilities and railways—and for the investment 
requirements of conservative bond buyers. 

€ Halsey, Stuart’s broad experience in this field makes 
for exceptional service to both issuers of and investors 
in bonds, whether their requirements are large or small. 
Send for our latest offering list, without cost or obligation. 


AN ENVIABLE RECORD 


0 0 8 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


7 


either alone or with associates, 
has purchased and offered the 
certificates of 50 American rail- 
roads aggregating $782,531,000. 
We deal in and are prepared to 
provide quotations for the certifi- 


cates of most American railroads, 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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stocks and bonds, a fair degree of safety 
can be maintained, income can be in- 
creased, and at least some protection of 
principal against the decline in purchas. 
ing power can be achieved.” 

Shop talk sessions. Nominee registra- 
tion of securities, a system by which all 
the securities held in trust accounts by 
an institution are registered in the name 
of a partnership set up especially for that 
purpose, was suggested as an aid in cut- 
ting costs in smaller trust departments 
by David T. Pyne, vice-president and 
trust officer of the First Bank and Trust 
Company, Utica, New York, speaking be- 
fore conference delegates at a stop talk 
session for smaller institutions. 

“While the use of nominee registra- 
tion is common in larger centers, it is al- 


; most unheard of in the trust departments 


of smaller banks,’ Mr. Pyne said. “Its 
use would greatly improve their position 
and facilitate deliveries. With the ever- 
increasing application of the Prudent- 
Man Rule and a consequent increase in 
the volume of preferred and common 
stock, many trustmen are finding then- 
selves and their staffs burdened with a 
mass of paper work required to complete 
transfers of registration at the time of 
sale or distribution of these holdings. 
Nominee registration will help alleviate 
much of this paper work.” 

At the same session, William G. 
Cleaver, vice-president and trust officer, 
First National Bank and Trust Company 
of New Haven, Connecticut, urging small 
trust departments to determine true costs, 


| asserted that small trust accounts cannot 


be properly diversified as to investment 
except by the use of the common trust 
fund. This, plus a tight system of cost 


| accounting and a flexible schedule of fees 


have become an absolute necessity for the 
profitable operation of every trust insti- 
tution, according to Mr. Cleaver. 
Citing the systematic method by which 
his institution maintains up-to-date in- 
vestment data, John H. Evans, president, 
McDowell National Bank, Sharon, Penn- 


| sylvania, said that a comprehensive filing 


system covering 50 preferred and 50 con- 
mon stocks, reviewed periodically, pro- 
vides the nucleus of the trust department 
operations in his bank. 

Pension plans. At a shop talk session 
on pension plans, Laurence J. Ackerman, 
dean of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Connecticut, 
warned that runaway inflation can make 
today’s employee pension plans valueless 
to the retired worker of the future, while 
Paul I. Wren, vice-president of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, said that 
the effects of inflation on pension plans 
can be partly offset by investment in 
common stocks. “The principal reasons 
for utilizing common stocks in pension 


funds,” said Mr. Wren, “are to provide | 


better diversification among industries; 
to participate in ‘growth’ companies; t0 
offset, at least at times, the mistakes made 
in part of investment; to move in the di- 
rection of offsetting the deterioration of 
the dollar; and, finally, to increase the 
yield of the fund and thereby reduce the 
costs of pensions to the employer.” 

In an address on the federal tax out- 
look, Roswell Magill of Cravath, Swaine 
& Moore, New York, and professor of 
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taxation at Columbia University, stated 
that, “there is a real opportunity to 
eliminate a good part of the Federal 
budget deficit by cutting expenditures, 
without serious damage to the defense 
needs.” 


° * ° 


Community Relations 


To encourage banks to carry on ac- 
tivities in their local areas in the “realm 
of gocd citizenship,” the Public Relations 
Council of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation has released a new manual, “Your 
Bank’s Community Relations.” 


Summarizing replies from a survey 
conducted by the Council among more 
than 2,000 representative banks, the 
manual points up the fact that while 
94 per cent of the public thinks that 
banks are necessary to the communities 
they serve, most people do not think that 
banks recognize the importance of the 
community to the bank. Sixty-one per 
cent of the bank customers in the bank 
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Urges established plan 


areas surveyed did not know of com- 
munity activities carried on by individual 


| banks. 


The new manual urges banks to have 
an established plan to guide community 
relations activities. Only a small percent- 
age of the banks surveyed reported such 
a plan with a definite assignment for 
community relations work to staff mem- 
ers or bank departments, and a periodi- 
cal review of what is done. That most 
banks are community-minded is illus- 
trated by the considerable number of 
banks that reported community use of 
lobby space, display windows and other 
facilities. Over 99 per cent of the banks, 
replying in the 1950 survey of com- 
munity relations, encourage staff mem- 
bership in community organizations, and 
many banks pay dues and expenses of 
stail members who belong to local clubs. 
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STRAIGHT AS THE CROW FLIES 
to TULELAKE or CALEXICO* 


Through its California-wide service (yours through 
one account in Los Angeles or San Francisco) Bank of 
America gives you direct routing to cities and towns 
throughout the state. This personalized service pre- 
serves the “human touch” in your correspondent 
relationships as. well as providing speed and effi- 
ciency in the handling of California transactions. 


*The Northernmost and Southernmost California communities 
served by Bank of America branches. Over 300 other California 


communities have one or more Bank of America branches. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 7RYSNS2 ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America Travelers Cheques 
are known the world over. 


Sell them to your customers. 






































R. A. Gock, left center, oversees deliberations of board 








R. Fisher instructs a treasurer 


Bank of America officers are here shown guiding teen-age bankers 


Other features. The new manual in- 
cludes a check list through which the 
community relations activities of indi- 
vidual banks may be evaluated. Also in- 
cluded is a list of other things that banks 
may do to build better community rela- 
tions. 

Discussing the matter of charitable 
donations, the manual points out that 
many banks successfully handle the prob- 
lem of donations by placing an over-all 
sum in the annual budget. In some banks 
this amount is a percentage of the earn- 
ings of the bank, while others base their 
donations on a percentage of deposits. 
In some areas the local clearing house 
carries on an investigation of each chari- 
table organization and provides member 
banks with a list of approved charities. 

The latter part of the manual contains 
three case studies of representative 
banks. Detailed are the community re- 
lations programs carried on by The First 
National Bank of Saint Paul, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota; The Farmers & Stock- 
mens Bank, Clayton, New Mexico; and 
the Peoples Bank & Trust Company of 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina. Each of 
these three banks seeks every chance to 
build good will and serve their com- 
munities by providing leadership and 
arranging for participation of employees 
and officers in various community pro- 
grams. 

This booklet is the eighth in a series 
on bank public relations and may be 
obtained through the Public Relations 
Council, American Bankers Association, 
12 East 36 Street, New York City, at a 
cost of 85¢ each. 


2 e * 


Tomorrow’s Job Today 
Capitalizing on what is rapidly being 
recognized as one of the country’s most 
strategic consumer groups, both manu- 
facturers and service institutions have 
given their increasing attention to the 
ranks of youth during the past decade. 
At an early age children are initiated 
into the dynamics of the free enterprise 
system with benefit both to themselves 
and to the economy. Banking, lured by 
the prospect of future profits through 
consumer education at its most effective 
level, has been pleasantly surprised by 
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the discovery that educational programs 
for youth can produce a fair amount of 
immediate business. Children now hold 
over two billion dollars of the nation’s 
savings and the volume of children’s 
accounts is growing at a gratifying rate. 

In the interests of community and 
country, banks are contributing exten- 
sively and expensively to the business of 
building future citizens and customers 
out of the raw material of our youth. 
The following examples reveal but a 
portion of the methods that banks, act- 
ing as private institutions, have evolved 
to further the crusade for consumer 
education. 

Tyro bankers. Early in October, 1950, 
the Bank of Achievers opened in San 
Francisco with a normal capitalization 
of $75. At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders in January, the officers of the 
bank reported that the year-end state- 
ment of condition revealed total assets 
of $1,931.63, and a profit of $22.96 in 
less than three months of operation. 

Although this unusual institution has 
never had a visit from a state bank ex- 
aminer and is not a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, it is nonethe- 
less highly regarded by the more than 
500 teen-age youngsters who utilize its 
financial services in the activities of the 
San Francisco chapter of Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc. Through the Junior Achieve- 
ment movement, which is rapidly spread- 


ing across the country (see BCH, Jan. 
1950), San Francisco high school stu- 
dents are learning to operate 40 com- 
panies, including the bank. 

Big guides little. Some of the largest 
West Coast corporations, including three 
large San Francisco banks, serve as 
sponsors for the individual business en- 
terprises and furnish the neophyte 
industrialists with teams of skilled ad- 
visors. For example, the Bank of Amer- 
ica sponsors the J. A. Bank of Achievers, 
as well as two manufacturing concerns, 
the United Plastics Company, makers of 
plastic decorations, and the Golden Gate 
Products Company, producing and mar- 
keting an excellent hair shampoo. Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company 
guides the destinies of the Kitchen Arts 
Company, makers of kitchen novelties, 
and the Wizzard Products Company, 
which produces spice shelves. The 
Crocker First National Bank sponsors 
the Pacific Coaster Company, producing 
coasters for dining tables, and_ the 
Artone Company, makers of _hand- 
blocked luncheon sets. 

Organization. The Bank of Achievers, 
organized under the direction of three 
officers of the Bank of America, is set 
up exactly like a regular chartered bank. 
Its capital of $75 was obtained through 
the sale of stock at 50 cents a share to 
the teen-agers and their families, result- 
ing in 65 stockholders. A limitation was 


Junior Achievement company negotiates bank loan 


Elliot Frank, left, vice-president, La Salle National Bank, Chicago, interviews company 
officers and their advisor 
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imposed so that no stockholder can own 
more than five shares of company stock. 
The other 39 Junior Achievement com- 
panies in San Francisco maintain check- 
ing accounts with the Bank of Achievers. 

The junior bank realizes its profit 
through a monthly service charge made 
on the handling of commercial accounts, 
the sale of printed checks and money 
bags, and interest earned on loans made 
to other junior companies. 

Operation. The bank is operated four 
nights a week, Monday through Thurs- 
day, from 7:00 to 8:30 P.M. A complete 
teller’s window is used, with cash draw- 
ers and other equipment obtained from 
Bank of America for a nominal fee. This 
regulation teller’s cage was long used by 
Bank of America in its training classes. 

A staff of sixteen youngsters operates 
the bank, including a president, vice- 
president and operations officer, a treas- 
urer and cashier, the secretary who 
issues the stock certificates, and a board 
of sixteen directors who meet regularly. 
Each night a staff of three teen-agers 
mans the teller’s cage with two tellers 
and a chief clerk, who sees that policies 
are being followed and makes sure that 
the cash is in balance. When the bank 
closes for the evening, everything must 
be in order for the next group to take 
over the following night, as the young- 
sters take turns serving in the operating 
jobs. 

Valuable training. Commercial depos- 
its are received nightly and posted the 
following night. Checks are posted by 





See Canadian Banking, page 61 


Bank tours produce customers 


hand by the J. A. bookkeepers to the 
individual ledger accounts and cleared 
once a week. Commercial books are also 
balanced once a week and the general 
ledger posted on Wednesday nights. At 
the end of the month the 39 companies 
receive regular commercial statements. 

The bank maintains a master account 
with the San Francisco main office of 
the Bank of America, where signature 
cards are on file for each of the 39 J. A. 
accounts, and checks coming through 


the regular clearing are posted to the 
Bank of Achievers account. 

“These youngsters are taking the re- 
sponsibilities of their banking work very 
seriously,” stated Bank of America’s 
Richard Gock, chief advisor to the junior 
bank. George Batis, who trains the 
young tellers, also commented that any 
one of them could step into a regular 
commercial teller’s job for paying and 
receiving at a Bank of America branch 
with very little further training. 

Spread of J. A. Junior Achievement, 
Inc., with main headquarters at 345 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New 
York, is receiving the hearty support of 
banks throughout the country. On the 
West Coast, the movement is sponsored 
in San Diego, Cal., Portland, Ore., and 
Spokane, Wash., in addition to San Fran- 
cisco. The First Wisconsin National Bank 
in Milwaukee is sponsoring the Junior 
Achievement Bank of Milwaukee, which 
is set up along the same lines as the 
Bank of Achievers. The La Salle Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, which serves as 
a depository for many of the J. A. com- 
panies of that city, recently made a $150 
loan to a Junior Achievement company 
engaged in the production of costume 
jewelry. The La Salle Bank has also 
engaged the services of the Survey Serv- 
ice Company, another J. A. enterprise, 
to survey the need in Chicago for a Jun- 
ior Achievement bank. While for many 
years the country bank, with the Future 
Farmers and 4-H movements, has held 
the advantage in opportunities for work- 
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American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON e CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Your bank does not need to maintain accounts and 

arrangements in other countries to meet the foreign 

banking requirements of customers, if you use the 

services of the Foreign Department of American 

National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 
We are prepared to: 


e furnish you with facilities for establishing 
import letters of credit and for the handling 
of export collections. 

@ transmit commercial and benevolent funds 
to foreign countries by mail, air mail or cable. 

@ supply you with facilities for drawing of 
drafts on the principal cities of the world. 

@ furnish up-to-date information about new 
regulations and credit conditions abroad. 

@ equip you with all necessary forms, bearing 
the name of but one bank —your own —with- 
out cost to you. 


May we tell you more about our Foreign Depart- 
ment and how it can serve you? 
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Youth comes first 


ing with youth, the activities of Junior 
Achievement, Inc., offer a well-planned 
youth program which bankers in all local- 
ities may support. 

Country cousins. Now firmly en- 
trenched in the public relations plans 
and programs of country banks, the 4-H 









clubs and the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica chapters welcome with open arms 
the very helpful attentions of banking 
institutions. Youth activities in coopera- 
tion with the farm youth organizations 
are the first item on the 1951 program 
for country banks recently released by 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
Commission heartily endorses the Schol- 
arship Program which is currently being 
conducted by the banks of Michigan to 
enable Farm youth to attend the agri- 
cultural short courses at Michigan State 
College. The Commission promises to 
lend its assistance to other state bankers 
associations interested in setting up a 
similar program. Support of the national 
4-H Thrift Program, which has been 
developed jointly by the Agricultural 
Extension Service, the Savings Bond Di- 
vision of the U.S. Treasury, and the 
Agricultural Commission, will be ex- 
tended during 1951. 


State associations. Many of the state 
bankers associations are enthusiastically 
promoting youth activities among mem- 
ber banks. In cooperation with vo-ag 
teachers, the Florida Bankers Associa- 


tion, for example, is distributing the 


Posterama series of educational units 
on money and banking to more than 
8,000 young Future Farmers of America 
members in that state. Previously, the 
Florida Association had made the Poster- 
ama materials, which consist of wall 
charts and student and teacher outlines 


on fundamental aspects of the banking 


industry, available through the public 
high schools. Instruction with the ma. 
terial is fitted into the regular teaching 
curriculum. Local Florida bankers are 
offering to assist in the instruction and 
are opening up their institutions for 
educational tours for the school children, 

The Oregon Bankers Association con- 
ducts a series of contests designed to 
encourage further improvement in live. 
stock and farm production methods 
among the thousands of 4-H club and 
Future Farmer members in the state, 
This year, the Oregon Association has 
voted an additicnal contest to send one 
boy and one girl to the national 4-H con- 
gress. 

Almost without exception, the annual 
programs of the state associations pro- 
vide for extensive youth activity. The 
scope of such activity increases yearly 
as member banks fan the flame with 
a multitude of successful promotional 
schemes. 

Little newspaper. To encourage thrift 
in both school and home, The Rochester 
(New York) Savings Bank publishes two 
monthly newspapers for the children of 
Rochester’s schools. One of these publica- 
tions, “‘The Little Newspaper from the 








| -YES...WE HAVE NO INCENTIVE 


It has often been hinted by executives 

i in other fields that we DeLuxe people 

run our sales staff like amateurs. We 

have no quotas, no commissions, no 
bonuses, no campaigns, no prizes... 
and therefore, according to the experts, 
we should get no effort. 


From time to time we are “given the 
business” by organizations that spe- 
cialize in pepping things up, and they 
more or less drool as they contem- 
plate what they could do for us because 
to them we represent the ideal pros- 
pect for the well-known shot in the 
arm. Well, we are not buying it be- 
cause we like our slow-moving, 
unbrilliant selling technique. 


While this no doubt will embarrass 
our representatives, we know they 


really work hard and, though as indi- 
viduals they might be classed as the 
pressure” 


“low type, we have had 


plenty of evidence that, as a team, they 
pack a punch that is effective and 
constructive. Risking the razzing 
we will get for this advertisement, we 
unhesitatingly exercise the prerogative 
of a copy writer who has in the past 
thrown bouquets at our production 
people, by now handing an orchid 
to a sales staff that is doing a perfectly 
swell job with no eyes on the “cent” 
in incentive. 


It seems to us that the distinction 
between sales incentive or lack of it 
lies in the overall objective of the com- 
pany. If this objective is simply to 
make sales, then unquestionably the 
monetary incentive is needed to do the 
trick. On the other hand, if the objec- 
tive is to build business, then such 
stimulated sales pressure might create 
an out-of-balance condition not good 
for the company or its customers. 
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| HAPPY NEW YEAR, BOYS AND GIRLS | 





AN ANSWER TO A QUESTION 

Many grades ask the same question. 
SSae 

Giggs 


oute 
QaEGcE 
“ORRGE 


“How do you know which is my 


money?” 


a 


The picture shows Mr. Robert Wilson with some 
of the ledger books. 


Here is the Answer. 


You send your yellow bank ticket to 





the bank with your money. 

The clerks in the School Savings 
toom read your ticket. 

They copy what it says in a big book, 
called a ledger. 

On the outside of the ledger is the 


Every week we know how much 
money you have in the bank. 


We hope this answers your question. 





number of your school. 
Inside the ledger are many sheets of 
paper. 


Your name is on one sheet of paper. 


When you put money in the bank, 
you make a DEPOSIT. 

The money you have in the Bank is 
called your BALANCE 


We call the money you have in the 


Every week the clerks write down 
how much money you bank. 


Then they add the money to your 














other money. savings bank YOUR ACCOUNT. 


a a I 125 oF 3 a mC oN 
The Rochester (New York) Savings Bank 


Tabloid for thrifty tots 


Bank,” is designed for children in the 
nursery and primary grades. Written in 
primer diction, the “Little Newspaper” 
teaches fundamental lessons in banking 
and reports on the activities of elemen- 
tary grade-school classes throughout the 
city. The other publication, “The Thrift 
Advocate,”’ is similar in subject matter 
but written at a level for the city’s 
secondary school students. Both of these 
publications carry illustrations of the 


bank and the various schools in the sys- | 


tem. The bank is doing a remarkable 
job in slanting these publications t0 
satisfy. the interests and capabilities of 
the school children, with the result that 
Rochester teachers are extremely C0 
operative in incorporating the pub/ica- 
tions into the regular school curricu:um. 
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Cowboy come-on. According to a re- 


‘ cent news release, a new Savings scheme, 


aimed at the nation’s small fry and de- 
sigued to capitalize upon the tremendous 
popularity of the cowboy motion picture 
and TV idol, Hopalong Cassidy, is now 
} being inaugarated in financial institu- 
tions throughout the country. Jerry 
Aronson, president of Bar-20, Inc., 17 
»N, Des Plaines Street, Chicago, promot- 
ing the plan, states that financial institu- 
tions in fifteen states have signed up for 





release reports as participants in the plan 
l}many large and well-known commercial 
banks, mutual savings banks, and savings 
and loan associations, including: Securi- 
-ty First National Bank with 133 branches 
lin California; the Citizen’s & Southern 
National Bank with its 14 branches in 
Georgia; The Lafayette (Indiana) Na- 
tional Bank; the First National Bank of 
| Akron, Ohio; the First National Bank of 
|} Omaha; the Third National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; the North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City; the Erie County 
| Savings Bank, Buffalo; the Society for 
Savings, Hartford, Connecticut; the 
‘Home Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, Chicago; the Security Savings & 
Loan Co. of Cleveland; and many others. 

Saving Rodeo. Here’s how the plan 
works. Children are encouraged to join 
‘the Hopalong Cassidy Savings Club by 
simply opening an account “‘with as little 
as $2.”” When they join, they are given 
a special Hoppy savings bank and pass 
book. Then, from Hollywood, Hoppy him- 
self sends the kids a Western thrift-kit, 
which includes a savings bank that looks 
like Hoppy, a secret code, a membership 
! certificate signed by Hoppy, a welcoming 
| letter from Hoppy, a club membership 
eard, an official badge for Hoppy’s 
Saving Rodeo, a record chart and book, 
an autographed picture of Hoppy, and 
}a Hopalong Cassidy Mail Pouch for “the 
storing of important club papers.”’ 

The children are then urged to “win 
high honors in Hoppy’s exciting Saving 
| Rodeo.” This is an incentive scheme to 
boost the size of the children’s accounts 
by offering higher ratings and new badg- 
es for regular deposits and increased 
savings. 

According to Mr. Aronson, “‘The Hop- 
py Savings Club will do a great deal 
more than increase children’s savings 

. parental interest and traffic within 
the institution will certainly be influ- 
enced,” 

Franchises for the Savings Club are 
| being made on an exclusive basis in each 


. and rel Hopalong Cassidy Savings Club. The 




















icity. Costs are determined by the size of 
ithe financial institution and the number 
\of Hoppy depositors, as determined by 
the number of kits mailed from Holly- 
wood. Several of the financial institutions 
;USIng the system have announced plans 
for special “Western” teller’s windows, 
costumes, and other dramatic tie-ins to 
promote the club. 
| 
* * ° 

Cha»ity in the Bank 

Bankers are generally agreed that the 
great majority of fund-raising drives for 
chari able purposes are worthy of sup- 
Mare!:, 1951 
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Count he house 


(or sales slips, coupons, checks, bills, forms) 


without counting! 


Let the Tickometer do it . . . automatically and 
accurately, at 500 to 1,000 items per minute—far faster 
than anybody can count by hand. And records both 
full or partial counts on visible registers . . . It is also 
equipped to imprint, endorse, or cancel the checks, 
tickets, or forms counted. 

The Tickometer is easy to set, easy to use, does not 
require any special skill or proficiency, can be operated 
by any office worker . . . It is now saving thousands of 
man-hours formerly lost in manual counting, in banks 
and businesses all over the country. 

The Tickometer is rented, never sold . . . does not 
require investment outlay or a costly installation. Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office to show you how the 
Tickometer can save in your bank... or send the 
coupon for free booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


TICKOMETER 


Counting, Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 





















PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
3188 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 





Name 





Firm 
Address 
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port. Officers and clerical workers alike 
are usually willing to contribute their 
share, but the multiplicity of drives is 
creating a serious problem. The me- 
chanics of making the collections tie up 
manpower and at times may interfere 
seriously with service to customers. As 
the number of drives increases, employee 
resistance to the appeals tends to mount. 
This is particularly true when the col- 
lecting agencies put on a campaign at the 
bank, and then send other solicitors to 
visit the employees at their homes. 
Bank management finds itself in a dif- 
ficult position. There is strong pressure 
from important depositors and leading 
community figures to permit charity 


drives at the bank, but unless the line is 
drawn somewhere there will be a collec- 
tion almost every week. 

Survey made. An informal survey 
among 32 banks of all sizes revealed three 
banks that permit no general solicitation 
of any kind; two of these banks recom- 
mend that their employees give through 
their home and the third bank simply an- 
nounces that anyone who wishes to do- 
nate may send his contribution to the 
Personnel Department. Among the 29 
banks which said that they permit char- 
ity drives, eleven limit their appeals to 
some overall agency like the Community 
Chest, the Greater New York Fund, or 
Detroit’s Torch Fund, plus the annual 








Count on ANGLO 
in CALIFORNIA 


ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


Bakersfield - Berkeley+ Chico Fresno» Hanford « Hayward « Lemoore+ Merced » Modesto 
Ockland + Palo Alto + Red Bluff + Redding » Sacramento + San Francisco * San Jose 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM - MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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drive of the American Red Cross (one 


bank in this group solicits for the Req ! 


Cross only). The other 18 banks handle 
campaigns for a wide variety of funds, 
in some cases aS many as six or seven 
major drives a year. 

Who decides? Management usually re- 
serves for itself the right to decide which 
agencies shall be allowed to raise funds 
in the bank. In three cases the presi ent 
of the bank makes the decision; in 24 
banks it is up to the directors or the top- 
ranking officers; three banks delegate the 
selection to the personnel department; 
and in only two are employee groups, 
such as a club, allowed to decide. In near- 
ly all cases, however, particularly in the 
smaller banks, the officers discuss the 
matter with the employees and judge the 
wisdom of their decision by the response 
to each appeal for funds. One large bank 
went so far as to make a survey of its 
entire staff to determine which charities 
would be best received. 

In many cases, clerical workers are 
subject to less pressure than officers, 
That is, the employees are solicited only 
a few times during the year, while a fair- 
ly steady stream of appeals is sent to the 
better paid officers. 

Possible solution. A solution to the 
problem of multiple-giving will be tested 
by Bankers Trust Company of New 
York. As recently announced in their em- 
ployees’ magazine, the bank is organizing 
a “Bankers Club Charity Chest” to which 
employees will contribute only once a 
year. Where previously there had been 
six yearly drives in the bank for as many 
different charities, the funds collected in 
one drive will now be distributed among 
the six charities and the individual em- 
ployee will be given an opportunity to 
indicate his choice as to where the money 
should go. 

One banker in upper New York State, 
reporting that his bank is considering 
the idea of a community chest for its em- 


ployees, said that the method has met | 


with good results in local banks and in- 
dustrial concerns. 

Less optimistic was the banker in an- 
other city who wrote, “I am quite sure 
that if employees are asked to make a 
single contribution, it will not equal what 
is now collected in several drives.” In an- 
other bank, the employees turned down 
the idea of a community chest when it 
was presented to them. Still another 
banker reported that “our employees 
tried the community chest idea for sev- 
eral years, and the amounts we distrib- 
uted were very small. Employees may 
contribute one dollar to each of five 
drives, but will resist the idea of giving 
five dollars to one campaign.” 

Others interested. In addition to Bank- 
ers Trust, four of the banks surveyed 
thought that the community chest idea 
had merit, and they are going to look into 
it. Obviously, in communities where 4 
city-wide community chest is now func- 
tioning, bank employees can give to the 
chest, eliminating the need for a dif- 
ferent type of drive within the bank. For 
reasons they consider valid, however, 4 
number of national charitable agencies 
will not join community chests, and they 
make separate requests to the bank for 
drives among employees. 
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(one Confusion still exists over the problem 
Red + of viving at home or at the bank. This is 
ndle particularly apparent when bankers live 
ids, | some miles from the office, and completely 
cven | gifferent campaigns are conducted in the 
two communities. A city in Georgia 
y re- ' solved this problem neatly by advertising 
yhich | widely that people would be solicited only 
unds | at their homes; no one was bothered at 
cent > the office, and no one could turn down a 
n 24 | solicitor at home with the excuse that he 
| pa t had already contributed at the office. 
e the 
nent; e o o 
Oups, 
heal- | News Supplement 
‘= Recognizing the impact of editorial 
ae content upon the average newspaper 
enliah reader, the Lee County Bank of Fort 
hen Meyers, Florida, recently issued a news 
if its supplement to a Sunday edition of the 
vinlen Fort Meyers News-Press. Devoted almost 
entirely to the opening of the bank’s 
newly remodeled quarters, the sixteen- 
Me page supplement carried advertisements 
only ——— 
fair- SSS 
‘o the }| FORT MYERS NEWS-PRESS | 
> the || |Lee County Bank Completes | 
ested | Modernization of Its Buildina 
New 
rem- } 
izing 
which 
ice a 
been 
many 
ted in 
mong 
1 em- 
ity to 
noney 
State, 
lering 
ts em- | 
s met 
nd in- 
in an- | 
> sure 
ake a 
| what 
ye Human interest and new business 
hen it 
nother | for the bank and for the various sup- 
lovees | Pliers and services that had contributed 
ry sev- | to the renovation work. 
istrib- |) With the fine sense of reader interest 
; may |) that has distinguished its promotional 
f five) efforts in the past (BCH, April, 1950), 
giving |} the bank set up the various phases of its 
| remodeling activity, as well as its stand- 
Bank } ard business operations, in the form of 
-veyed |) "€wsworthy editorial items. Separate ar- 
t idea | ticles, for example, were devoted to the 
k into | ank’s advertising program, the new 
eet vault, the life-size portrait of Rpbert E. 
func- | Lee in the bank’s main lobby, the auto- 
to the | Matic. compressed-air door at the main 
a dif- | ®Mtrance, Florida’s recent “Know Your 
k. For | Bank Week,” the unusual “black light” 
ver, af “8n on the front of the bank, the types 
rencies | °f business equipment utilized in the 
d they bank 1g operation, and many other sub- 
nk for § J@ts relating directly to the Lee County 
Bank and its place in the community. 
Standard news items of high human in- 
House 
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Avenue Rio Branco 


Rio de Janeiro 

a ‘‘Main Street” 
worthy of any city 
Tama etem cel ale! 


BRAZIL 


In Brazil and elsewhere throughout 
Central and South America, 
the Royal Bank is well-prepared 
in experience, facilities and per- 
sonnel to expedite international 
banking transactions. 
Established in Rio de Janeiro 
for over thirty years, the Royal 
Bank knows Brazil. Its branches 
in Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao 
Paulo and Pernambuco (Recife), 
are staffed by men who know 
the language and local ways of 
doing business. They offer practi- 
cal help to United States banks 
and business firms interested 
in this area. Enquiries are invited. 


THE 
ROYAL 
BANK 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 
New York Agency, 68 William St., N. Y. 5 


International banking through more than 750 
branches in Canada, the West Indies, Central and 
South America; New York, London and Paris. Corree 
spondents the world over. 


Assets exceed $2,497,000,000 
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Bank of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


A study in form, texture, and new business potential 


terest value were interspersed with the 
promotional material. 


+ ° e 


Formula for Business- 
Building 


While the psychologists scramble to 
discover the touchstones and catalysts of 
human activity, the banks of America are 
employing a sure-fire formula for im- 
proved business-community _ relations. 
Chief factor of the formula is the known 
effect of environment on our daily life; 
and, increased business volume and great- 
er operating efficiency have proved to be 
constant end-products of the many, out- 
standing new quarters that banks have 
erected during the past few years. 

The striking new branch of the Bank 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, offers an excellent example of the 
fundamental change in bank design con- 
cepts. The facade of the building com- 
bines a harmonious variety of structural 
materials to achieve a pleasing textural 
treatment. Embellished with unusual 
free-form ornamentation, the entire 
building resembles a well-ordered, mod- 
ern composition. In addition to the ultra- 
functional interior lay-out, the bank offers 
conveniently located drive-in banking 
facilities. 


Functional efficiency and architectural 
‘beauty are emphasized by the graceful, 
sweeping interior design of the Banco 
Comercial Mexicano, S. A., Chihuahua, 
Mexico. Tellers’ counters, twenty in all, 
are constructed of St. Genevieve Rose 
marble. These counters were installed in 
segments, giving the appearance of a 
single extended curve. Check desks are 
equipped with individual fluorescent 
lights which may be operated by the cus- 
tomer. The curvature of the recessed 
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fluorescent fixtures in the center of the 
traffic lanes is designed to coincide with 
the pattern of the terrazzo floor. The 
ceilings and walls of the bank are buff- 
colored, blending harmoniously with the 
towering, dubonnet pillars. 


The severe, modern lines of the new 
quarters of the First Capitol State Bank, 
West Columbia, Texas, are softened by 
shrubbery beds incorporated into the 
building proper. The bank’s interior is 
finished with green terrazzo flooring, wal- 


Unusual interior layout 


nut wainscoating and decorative drap- 
eries. The restful private office of Pres- 
ident Dooley Galloway features paneied 
mirrors, massive leather furniture and a 
marble fireplace. 


Dramatic simplicity marks the new 
San Bernardino branch of the Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank of River- 
side, California. Pine green and maroon 
furnishings complement new desks, chairs 
and files of Desert Sage color steel. Mod- 
ern walnut bank fixtures, terrazzo floor- 
ing, and fluorescent lighting were added 
during the recent $125,000 remodeling 
project. 


A piquant personality is presented to 
the public by the trim new quarters of the 
Security State Bank, Great Bend, Kan- 
sas. The color scheme of the interior is 
dubonnet and pastel green, with a floor 
of asphalt tile, and fixtures and furniture 
of limed oak. The building in which this 
newly-chartered bank is housed was 
completely renovated and ready for oper- 


banking services, including a drive-in 
banking window, are offered by the new 
bank. 


Designed to recapture the flavor of the 
Old South, the new offices of the Con- 
monwealth Building and Loan Associa- 
tion of Norfolk, Virginia, are a model 
of modern functional arrangement. The 
exterior of the building resembles an old 
Colonial mansion with imposing white 
pillars, red brick facing and a gabled roof. 


keyed to the trim styles of early Amer- 


produces dramatic effect 


Banco Comercial Mexicano, S.A., Chihuahua, Mexico 
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ican history, combining mahogany, brass, 
and finely detailed plaster trimming. 
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Insurance Payment Plan 

A service whereby premium payments 
for insurance coverage may be consoli- 
dated and financed on a single monthly 
instalment basis has been introduced by 
the Anglo California National Bank of 
San Francisco. It contains some interest- 
ing features. 

The new service, called the Anglo Bank 
All-In-1 Insurance Payment Plan, was 
developed by the bank in cooperation 
with leading insurance experts. Designed 
for fire, life, theft, casualty, auto, health, 
accident, and liability insurance coverage, 
the plan enables home-owners and other 
insurance buyers to consolidate and 
budget all their insurance premiums for 
convenient monthly payments over a 
long period. The insured is able under 
the plan to take advantage of reduced 
rate premiums on longer term policies 
without the necessity of large premium 
payments at any one time. Small busi- 
ness concerns, in particular, may use the 
plan to advantage to conserve their work- 
ing capital for business purposes. 

How it works. The mechanisms of the 
plan are simple. The insured freely 
selects his insurance company and the 
individual agent or broker of his own 
choice. The insurance agent computes 
the transaction, prepares a contract on 
the basis of the first policy or group of 
policies, and collects the down payment. 
In some cases this down payment may 
run as low as three per cent of the total 
premium and the repayment period may 
extend as long as 48 months. However, 
where Government regulations (Regula- 
tion W) prevail, the minimum down pay- 
ment on credit extending over one year 
will be 10 per cent. 

Any additional policies may be financed 


























First Capital State Bank, West Columbia, Texas 


Shrubbery beds are incorporated in the building 











San Bernardino branch, Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of Riverside, Cal. 


Customers remember the pleasing personalities of these well-designed quarters 


Security State Bank, Great Bend, Kansas 


Commonwealth Building and Loan Association, Norfolk, Virginia 
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Manned by officials with years of 
experience, our Correspondent 
Bank Division renders a complete 
service, conducted in an intimate 
and personalized manner. 


Cooperation is our guiding policy. 


The 


Public National 


BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Established 1908 : 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 











FREE TRIAL 


OFFER 
NO OBLIGATION TO BUY 


Free test for 30-days of your patrons’ desire 
for this convenient service 


SCHERMACK 
POSTAGE 
STATION 


With no obliga- 
tion to buy, we 
will send, F.O.B. 
Detroit, which- 
ever you specify, 
a 3-unit or 2- 
unit "station" 
as pictured. If, 
30 days after the ‘'sta- 
tion'’ has been in oper- 
ation in your bank you 
are not convinced of its 
permanent worth you 
may return the equip- 
ment, retaining all 
monies earned during 
the test. It is under- 
stood you will pay re- 
turn shipping charges 
to Detroit should you 
elect to discontinue us- 
ing the equipment. 


SCHERMACK 


PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. H 
1164 West 
Baltimore Ave. 


DETROIT 2 
MICH, 





















later under the same contract. This 
feature not only takes care of subsequent 
new insurance, but also permits the in- 
sured to consolidate his premium pay- 
ments as each policy is renewed. 

The Anglo Bank pays the premiums in 
full immediately upon acceptance of the 
contract and collection of the down pay- 
ment. Thereafter, monthly installments 
in convenient amounts are paid by the 
customer to the bank. The policies are 
retained by the insured. 


Agents solicited. The Anglo Bank is 
promoting the All-In-1 Insurance Pay- 
ment Plan directly to insurance agents. 
The bank points out to the agents that 
the plan will serve to reduce cancella- 
tions, eliminate collection problems, sell 
longer terms, cut operating costs, and 
provide a sound program for insurance 
payment for the client. The bank offers 
any licensed insurance agent or broker 
a kit containing all the necessary forms 
and complete instructions on the plan. 


| In addition, the kit contains a “Premium 





Payment Computer” showing monthly 
payments under the plan for all pre- 
miums up to $2,500. The same form of 
premium financing contract is used for 
all lines of insurance. 


° e > 


Stockholders’ Dinner 


For 25 years the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank of Lodi, which serves a rich 
agricultural area in California’s San Joa- 
quin Valley, has followed the practice 
of inviting its stockholders and their 


| families to be its guests at an evening 
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| dinner meeting at which the bank’s an- 


nual report is read. Over the years as the 
bank grew the number of stockholders 
has increased until they total 346 today. 


Over 450 persons attended this year’s 
Silver Anniversary of the annual dinner 
meeting. Highlight of the program which 
combined business and entertainment 
was the presentation of gold watches to 
E. J. Mettler, president of the bank, and 
Milton P. Lohr, assistant cashier, for 
completion of 25 years of service to the 
institution. 


e e e 


Bars Bogus Bills 


Realizing that each week more than 
$2,000 in counterfeit $20’s, $10’s and a 
few $5’s are passed on an unsuspecting 
public in Chicago, the Central National 
Bank of that city has developed a chart 
device for detecting bogus bills by way 
of their check letters, Federal Reserve 
Bank letters and their front and back 


_ plate numbers. 


Phony,” 





called “Tel-A- 
shows both the numbers on 
counterfeits currently circulating and 
those on past counterfeits which may 
again be passed. To keep these numbers 
up to date, a new “Tel-A-Phony” card is 
published whenever a new series of coun- 
terfeits is disclosed by the Secret Service. 

Kit for customers. The Central Na- 
tional Bank is supplying all retailers who 
are bank customers with a “Tel-A-Phony” 
kit, which is designed both for the detec- 
tion of bogus bills and the discourage- 


The detection device, 
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Chart lists counterfeits 


ment of professional passers of counter- 
feits. The kit includes a display placard 
and a decalcomania which warns “We use 
Tel-A-Phony as protection against coun- 
terfeit currency.” 

Bank tellers can frequently detect 
phony bills by counting their money green 
side up, as the green on currently circu- 
lated counterfeits is not a true color. The 
bank advises its customers to follow this 
procedure, then confirm suspicion of an 
off-color bill by checking the plate num- 
ber with the Tel-A-Phony chart. 

The check letters and plate numbcrs 
shown on the chart are to be considered 
as danger signals only and not as con- 
clusive proof that any bill is counterfeit. 
Some genuine bills may also bear the 
same check letters and plate numbers 


as counterfeits. Persons receiving a bill | 


with the tell-tale chart data are in- 
structed to examine it closely for de“ects 
in workmanship and to compare it with 
another bill of the same denomination 
known to be genuine. 


New high. U. E. Baughman, chief of 
the U. S. Secret Service, in recent testi- 
mony before a Senate committee, re- 
ported that there is more counterfeit 
money in the United States at present 
than at any time in the last ten years. 
The number of new issues of counter- 
feits appearing in 1949, for example, 
was 114, which was more than double 
the 51 that appeared in 1948, 


Banks outside of Chicago interested 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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in the “Tel-A-Phony” may contact Cen- 
tral National of Chicago, Chicago 7, 
Illinois, relative to use of the idea. 


od . 4 ° 


Short Term “‘Loan’”’ 

The Central Bank of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, recently had the unique experi- 
ence of providing $1,000,000 to satisfy 
the curiosity of a man in Colorado. A 
request directed to “You Asked For It,” 
a new television program that offers to 
show “anything that’s humanly possible,” 
asked to see how big a pile $1,000,000 
would make. The sponsors of the show 
arranged the unusual “loan” through 
Dunlap C. Clark, president of Central 
Bank. 

Protected by ample insurance and 
some twenty Brink’s men, the money 
was transferred to the television studio. 
The brief scene in which the money and 
Mr. Clark appeared went off without 
incident. 


Battle for Savings 

In a recent article, ‘“‘The 1951 Battle 
for Savings,” Russell F. Prudden, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Digest of Invest- 
ment and Banking Opinions, 120 Broad- 


way, New York 5, N.Y., discusses the. 


perils of the growing feeling that the 
thrift famine is over and that savings 
institutions can expect a marked increase 
in the savings volume. In a rearma- 
ment economy, with money plentiful and 
goods scarce, it is easy to assume that a 
greater share of income will be diverted 
into savings for lack of another place 
to go. Mr. Prudden warns that the return 
to thrift is not necessarily the automatic 
result of a controlled, semi-war economy. 

“Production of consumer durable 
goods,” says Mr. Prudden, “while down 


tutions are turning to more enterprising 
promotion. Heavy concentration on ad- 
vertising is growing common.” 

“*The battle for savings’ will continue 
in 1951. It will be waged by one kind 
of thrift institution against another, 
and it will be waged just as vigorously 
by rival institutions of the same kind. 
The entire concept of saving, once con- 
sidered as unshakeable as love of coun- 
try, is coming under increasing assault. 

“The inflationary tilt to the economy 
in the past ten years, reinforced by the 
threat of global war just when it seemed 
on the verge of righting itself, poses 
one of the gravest questions ever faced 
by savings institutions. They must de- 


liberately set out to convince an increas- 
ingly skeptical public that saving is not 
old fashioned, and costly to boot. What 
is more, they must press with all of their 
not inconsiderable influence for the 
soundest policies possible under today’s 
hostile conditions.” 

Mr. Prudden has had more than a 
quarter of a century of experience as a 
credit man with the Chemical Bank of 
New York, as a senior state bank exam- 
iner of New York, and as a registered in- 
vestment counsel to banks. The article, 
which appeared originally in the Savings 
and Loan News, was issued in reprint 
form with a recent edition of Prudden’s 
Digest. 








sharply from the fantastic 1950 totals, | 


will nonetheless be substantial in 1951. 


Soft goods of every description will be | 


available in abundance. In such a 
climate, saving may thrive better than 
it has in recent years, but it certainly 
will not flourish like the proverbial green 
bay tree.” 

Public reluctance. The damage that 
inflation inflicts on stored up purchasing 
power, continues Mr. Prudden, has built 
up public resistance to thrift. Many 
people have been putting their money 
into farm lands, or other durable assets, 
such as gold or diamonds. Mutual funds 
and corporate securities are attracting 
increasing numbers of small investors. 

At the same time, increased interest 
rates on savings accounts, used com- 
petitively by savings institutions since 
the end of World War II, inevitably 
must slacken. It is apparent that the 
uptrend in interest rates has advanced 
about as far as is feasible “in today’s 
controlled money market, where the 
longest-term Government bonds are 
perged at 244% and mortgages seldom 
exceed 4%-5%.” 


Emphasis on advertising. “As rate 


it 


competition ebbs,” continues Mr. Prud- | 


den, “the tide is running stronger toward 
alternative means. Many savings insti- 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


This bank provides financial facilities for producers and 
manufacturers and through its branches and agencies 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 


We invite inquiries from United States business firms 

and individuals—these will receive prompt attention and 

should be addressed to any of our branches or to: 
Superintendent of Foreign Business. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





19 of America’s 25 Largest 
Businesses are Shawmut Customers* 





The National Shawmut Bank \ ae q 


40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 
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Capital and Surplus $30,000,000 
* Based on Sales Reported by Meody’s Manual, 
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Mail addressed to Lock Box H ar- 
rives at the Chicago Post Office di- 
rectly across Clark Street from the 
Continental Illinois Bank and is 
picked up by bank messengers at 
frequent intervals, night and day, 
seven days a week. 
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Prompt processing of all items 
by the Continental Illinois takes 
shat? le every possible advantage of check 

ravi rE ee 7 mi clearing hours in Chicago and other 
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Forall your sendings—use LOCK 
BOX H envelopes. A free supply— 
regular or air mail—on request. 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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City banker and country correspondent inspecting farm implement dealer’s operations* 


THROUGH CORRESPONDENT BANKS 





Hinancing YAR EQUIPMENT 


How a city bank cooperates with a large number 
of country banks in providing necessary credit 


XCEPT for Memphis dealers, all 
of our farm equipment financing 
is done through our correspond- 

ents. About four years ago, as the 
result of a request for assistance from 
one of our good bank customers, we 
started in a small way. Now that we 
are in the business in a substantial 
manner, we like it. 

We like it because we have learned it 
is a healthy way to help our corre- 
spondents do a better job of country 
banking. We like it because it has in- 
troduced us to country banks with 
which we might never have done busi- 
ness otherwise. And—looking at our 
own profit and loss statement—we like 
it because it is simply good business. 

Then there’s one other reason we 
like helping correspondents finance 
farm machinery. If it weren’t for this 
reason, probably this article would not 
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By 
W. B. POLLARD 


President National Bank of Commerce in 
Memphis, Memphis 1, Tennessee 


find itself being put on paper. At the 
risk of sounding academic, it goes 
something like this: 

Agriculturally, the nation is on the 
“spot” again; we are betting again on 
our ability to outproduce any other sec- 
tion of the world. And, without calling 
upon reams of figures, statistics show 
that agriculture faces the clear-cut job 
of producing more, with a smaller pro- 
portion of our people than ever before. 
So in spite of all that is now being 
said about credit cutting, there must 
continue to be credit to put more pro- 
duction machinery into more farmers’ 
fields. It seems to us that there will 


be no better place for part of our credit 
strength in the period ahead than out 
on the farm. And experience has shown 
us that our best way to put that credit 
in the right places is through our cor- 
respondents. 

So much for our motives in the farm 
implement financing business. Now for 
some of our experiences, methods, suc- 
cesses, mistakes, and future plans. 

Percy L. Copeland, president of 
Merchants & Planters Bank, Newport, 
Arkansas, initiated us. His  bank’s 
needs were quite typical. In the course 
of one month, two farm implement 
dealers in Newport applied to Mr. 
Copeland for help in financing their 
sales, having concluded that local bank 


*Left to right: Farm equipment dealer at New- 
port, Arkansas; Darryl R. Francis, vice-president, 
National Bank of Commerce in Memphis; Perey L. 
Copeland, president, Merchants & Planters Bank, 
Newport. 
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Newport, Arkansas, dealers conferring at local bank with Mr. Copeland and Mr. Francis 





A tentative line of credit is first set up, to be shared by the Memphis bank 


financing would greatly facilitate their 
operation. The dealers’ customers, like 
farmers in other parts of the country, 
were beginning to supplement man- 
power with mechanization, to replace 
mules with tractors in a big way. It 
appeared that the two dealers would 
need about $150,000 in credit help dur- 
ing the next year. They went to Mr. 
Copeland and he came to us. So we 
began looking into the possibilities of 
helping our correspondents finance 
farm machinery sales. Now we are co- 
operating with a large number of 
banks throughout the entire Mid- 


This tractor and implement loan was rejected, for 


South and our credit lines to farm 
implement dealers through our corre- 
spondents total a substantial sum. 
That is the way most of our farm 
equipment financing contracts begin. 
A small bank is approached by a dealer 
who wants a sizable credit line open 
to his customers. The banker recog- 
nizes in it an opportunity for profitable 
business. He also sees that here he can 
give real assistance to the farmers of 
his area and to the dealer, a local busi- 
ness man. But the credit required to 
do the job is more than he would put 
in a single use. So the banker, know- 
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WORKING SPACE FOR MATCHING PAYMENTS WITH INCOME 


ing how we feel about financing farm 
machinery, calls on us to take part of 
the paper. 

With regard to profits on these loans, 
in the first place we did not get into 
this program solely as a profit-produc- 
ing project. The whole thing was de- 
veloped as a helpful service to our 
correspondent banks. However, it has 
proved to be profitable. We take the 
paper on a simple 6 per cent basis. 
Finance charges are added to the prin- 
cipal amount and made a part of the 
original note. With our taking the 
paper on a simple 6 per cent rate, it 


reasons cited in the article 
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first meeting between the correspond- 
ent bank, the dealer who applies for 
credit help, and Mr. Francis. The pri- 
mary business of this meeting is to 
set up a tentative line of credit. First 
the dealer’s statement is reviewed and 
his stability is established through the 
advice of our correspondent and other 
references. On the question of dealers’ 
stability, we have learned to place a 
great deal of faith in the farm imple- 
ment manufacturers’ guidance of their 
dealers; probably no industry guards 
its reputation for dealer stability with 
greater care than does the farm imple- 
ment industry. For example, manu- 
facturers are wary of having any piece 
of their equipment in mechanical or 
financial distress, and will see to it 


President W. B. Pollard with Mr. Francis and Vice-President Howard L. Moore that the dealers follow troublesome 


Approval of dealer’s credit line is contingent on a final review 


enables our correspondents to earn 
approximately 3.23 per cent on the 
portion of their notes placed with us. 
Thus, the loans are processed on the 
same rate chart used by the major 
farm implement manufacturers. Our 
earnings have been satisfactory and 
at the same time many of our corre- 
spondents, as a result of our participa- 
tion, have been able not only to provide 
a complete service to their customers, 
but have enjoyed earnings that would 
not otherwise have been available to 
them. Our entire correspondent pro- 
gram is projected on the premise that 


cases closely. This is important to us. 
Once the dealer’s stability is estab- 
lished, it is relatively simple to arrive 
at a satisfactory line of credit. A rep- 
regardless of his size, our correspond- resentative credit line is indicated in 
ent customer is just as large as we are’ the dealer report now on my desk. This 
in terms of service to his community. dealer has a satisfactory statement. 
As to losses, we haven’t had any. He did one-half million dollars’ worth 
Probably two factors deserve most of business during the past year. 
of the credit for whatever success we About $200,000 of this was credit busi- 
are having in the farm equipment ness. He anticipates a similar need for 
financing field: First is the work contract financing this year. The local 
of our vice-president in charge of bank can handle only half of this 
our Correspondent Bank Department, credit so we will set up a $100,000 line 
Darryl R. Francis. Second is the basic for taking care of the excess. 
plan we have worked out with the help On the basis of the first meeting 
of farm implement manufacturers and and the establishment of the dealer’s 
bankers with experience in the field. stability, an agreement is drawn up 
Our plan comes into evidence at the See FARM EQUIPMENT—Page 69 


Also analyzed is this approved application for about the same equipment and amount 
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Recommendations on various types of issues 
eligible for bank investment... in the 
light of current economie trends 


THE BOND ACCOUNT 


in a Defense f 


HAT should be the program for 

a bank investment portfolio of- 

ficer in the period ahead, in the 
light of current economic and market 
trends? 

Three specific background questions 
present themselves for consideration 
before anything like a definite invest- 
ment program can be formulated. 
These questions are: 

(1) What will be the deficit from the 
mobilization effort? (2) How will it 
be financed? (3) What will be the 

pattern of rates? 

I do not know the final answer to 
any of these questions, but if one is 
going to manage a bond account in 
1951 and hopes to retain his job in 
the years to come he must make an 
intelligent prediction with only his- 
tory, his political sagacity, and his 
judgment as a guide in the evaluation 
of day to day evidence. 

Our first question concerns the pros- 
pective Federal deficit. From July 1, 
1941, through June 30, 1946, the pe- 
riod of World War II, the United 
States Government took in $174 bil- 
lion and spent $374 billion. Of the 
huge sum spent, a little less than 45 
per cent was raised by taxes, while 55 
per cent was borrowed. The year of 
the greatest tax take in the American 
history was 1945 when the Govern- 
ment took almost $45 billion net, and 
of this $45 billion, $35 billion came 
from income taxes and $7 billion from 
excise taxes. 

Maybe income taxes can be pushed 
substantially higher today. The 1951 
estimate is $36 billion and the 1952 
estimate, $47 billion from present in- 
come tax rates, and the President has 
said that the Government wants $16.5 
billion on top of this additional reve- 
nue in 1952. A take of only $12 bil- 
lion more, as now estimated for fiscal 
year 1952, is an actual increase of 
more than 35 per cent over the heavi- 
est year of the last war and nearly 
50 per cent over the take of the year 
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By 
0. PAUL DECKER 


Vice-President, American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, Chicago 
90, Illinois 


1949. Short of a full-fledged, all-out 
war, a grave question must be raised 
as to whether people will stand for 
this tremendously increased income 
tax burden. Talk of complete pay- 
as-you-go in my opinion, must be con- 
sidered wishful thinking and it seems 
to me we must figure that the Govern- 
ment deficit will go merrily on its way, 
although it probably will be less than 
the estimated $16.5 billion for the fis- 
cal year 1952 unless we get into an 
all-out war. 

The two remaining questions: “How 
will this deficit be financed?” and 
“What will be the pattern of rates?” 
are tied closely together. Unpleasant 
though they be, I cannot help but draw 
certain conclusions from the facts. 
Except with the whip of a patriotic 
appeal applied under a war economy, 
I personally doubt very much if the 
Series E bond selling techniques of 
World War II will work this time. The 
increased income tax take plus the 
level of the prices of the commodities 
that people consider necessary for the 
maintenance of their present standard 
of living, or something approximating 
it, just won’t leave money for the pur- 
chase of savings bonds. And besides, 
people are beginning to have some ap- 
preciation of inflation. 

Compulsion, whether the Senator 
Douglas proposal of issuing bonds for 
payment of overtime, increased pay 
deductions, excess social security cred- 
its for overtime, or some other means, 
will, in my opinion, have to be used. 
It now appears that the old selling 
techniques will not work to produce 
a sufficient amount to provide the 
funds for the deficit. The sale of in- 
eligible securities to insurance com- 
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panies and other non-bank investors, 
and the offering of increased incen- 
tives for saving to individuals will be 
necessary. It is too early to say 
whether appeals to banks will be neces- 
sary with a market issue, but certainly 
banks should expect the offering of 
additional investment series in which 
they will be allowed to participate. 
The pattern of interest rates is also 
unclear. However, when one realizes 
that the present interest charge on the 
Federal debt is larger than the entire 
Federal income in any year of the 
Roosevelt administration, prior to 
1940, the Treasury’s preoccupation 
with the level of rates on the Govern- 
ment debt begins to take on real sig- 
nificance. The Treasury must do all 
in its power—and its power is great— 
to keep this carrying charge low, or 
chaos could easily result. It seems to 
me that we all must figure that we are 
stuck with a 2% per cent long term 
rate for the balance of most of our 
banking careers. United States Gov- 


“Caution will be necessary” 
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Where’s the wisdom of investing in long term government securi- 
ties, under the current pattern of rates? Is the smaller investment in 
, long terms to obtain a given return worth the extended position? 


DOLLAR INVESTMENT IN TAXABLE BANK ELIGIBLE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES TO PRODUCE $1,000 ANNUAL INCOME, BEFORE TAXES 


(Based upon prices 
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Mr. Decker, weighing return and risk, thinks many banks could consider scaling down maturities 


ernment securities bearing higher 
rates may be offered, but, if they are, 
such rates will most certainly be placed 
only on very long bonds that I suspect 
may never be eligible for bank pur- 
chase. Likewise, because of increased 
knowledge of the inflationary pres- 
sures involved, it is reasonable to an- 
ticipate that we will not again see 
Treasury bills sell at a % of 1 per 
cent basis. 

Whether we believe it or not, a very 
good case can be made for the thesis 
that very small changes in prime rates 
substantially affect the total quantity 
of borrowing. Therefore, until such 
time as Congress gives the Federal 
Reserve Board further amthority to 
increase reserve requirements the re- 
discount rate is the only powerful 
weapon the Board can use to control 
the quantity of loans and the supply 
of money and it may hesitate to use 
this weapon further although the 
threat of its use will exist. Therefore, 
it is reasonable to expect from these 
two assumptions that the differential 
between the rates on short and long 
term U. S. Government securities will 
remain steady or will narrow further. 
This important narrowing in relation- 
ships has been going on for several 
years and should not be expected to 
change. Particularly is this true when 
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one remembers that the longest 67/72 
ineligible Governments become eligible 
tor bank purchase in less than 12 
years from now and that the quantity 
of securities eligible for bank purchase 
will be increased substantially in 1952 
when $8°%4 billion 214’s change from 
the ineligible to the eligible category. 
For these reasons, as well as many 
others, long term U. 8. Government se- 
curities are less attractive than short 
term U. S. Government securities for 
bank purchase. The gain from the 
extension of maturity just isn’t worth 
the increased market risks involved 
if the anticipated continuance of the 
present level of rates should be wrong. 

One further bit of background 
thinking. The market for bank eligible 
securities is very sensitive to the 
amount of securities in supply, the 
total quantity available for purchase, 
and the Federal Reserve’s ability be- 
cause of the relative size of its hold- 
ings of individual issues to operate in 
this segment of the market. The is- 
suance of the 1°4 per cent notes due 
in 1955 doubled the amount of secur- 
ities available to banks in the 5-year 
or longer category, and eligibility in 
1952 of the 214’s will add another one- 
half to this existing amount. Strange 
as it may seem, it. is entirely possible 
that the Treasury, urged on by the 


Federal Reserve Board, may find it 
advantageous to issue refunding in- 
eligible bonds during the period ahead 
in order to establish a better control 
over the bond market, limit the amount 
of bank eligible bonds, and raise money 
for the deficit. 

If one accepts this background rea- 
soning, the management of the bond 
account of a bank appears less confus- 
ing and less formidable than when it 
is first considered. Let’s look first at 
the U.S. Government section. 


N 1951 there mature on July 1, $8.4 

billion notes and $1.6 billion tax 
exempt 234’s have been called on optior: 
date, June 15—a total of over $10 bii- 
lion. In addition, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has announced that at least 
until the first of July, the Government 
will not seek new money to pay the 
then anticipated deficit. It would 
therefore seem highly probable that 
both issues will be refunded at the 
same time and that a l-year 11% per 
cent plus possibly a somewhat longer 
note will be offered, a note to fill the 
1953 hole in the maturity schedule 
with perhaps a 15% per cent rate if 
the market is a bit better at that time. 
From August through November 
$181, billion of notes mature and from 


See THE BOND ACCOUNT—Page 72 
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A profitable plan whereby the bank takes over 
the job of handling Social Security 






tax returns on domestic help 


HOUSEHOLD TAX SERVICE 
or Bank Customer's 


ATIONWIDE interest has been 

manifested in our new Household 

Tax Service for bank customers, 
whereby we completely handle Social 
Security tax returns for domestic serv- 
ants. The basic principle of the plan 
is also applicable to farm workers, 
although eligibility and report require- 
ments differ, and thus the program 
may warrant study by rural banks as 
well as the comparatively larger in- 
stitutions. 

Under the present revised Social 
Security law, if an employer pays a 
household servant as much as $50 dur- 
ing a quarter of the year and the 
domestic works as many as 24 days 
during the quarter, the employer is 
expected to deduct 14%4 per cent from 
the servant’s wages and to send this 
deduction, plus an equal payment from 
himself, to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. A repcrt of the wages paid, 
the employee’s name and Social Se- 
curity number must accompany the 
payment. 

Shortly after the Social Security 
Act was broadened in this manner last 
fall to include domestic servants, one 
of our directors asked if we were pre- 
pared to help Greenwich housewives 
with answers to the many questions 
about the law that undoubtedly would 
arise. The director felt, too, that the 
bank should be prepared to make out 
the tax returns for our clients if they 
requested such a service. 

Normally this would be a trust de- 
partment function, but it did not relish 
the thought of this new tax job being 
tossed in its lap at a time when the 
department was burdened “up to its 
neck” with income tax returns and 
annual accountings. The trust function 
just did not have the staff to handle 
this extra load. 

So the writer, as an officer in the 


Promotion on the copyrighted serv- 
ice. The plan is available to other 
banks on a fee basis 
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pany of Greenwich, Greenwich, 
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commercial side of the bank, was asked 
to see if we could give a helping hand. 

Needless to say, there were many 
different schemes at first, but finally 
the idea of a Household Tax Service 
with a special check for recording de- 
ductions was evolved. All of the other 
methods involved too much client par- 
ticipation and officers’ time to be prac- 
tical. This plan, however, reduced the 
clients’ efforts to paying their domes- 
tics with our special check, and limited 





the officers’ time to explaining the 
service and opening the account. After 
that it would be an off-peak-load spare 
time operation for the bookkeeping 
staff. 

The new check form (shown on 
page 31) clears through the house- 
wife’s ordinary account. From the in- 
formation which appears on the check, 
the bank is able to determine whether 
or not a tax is due. At the end of each 
quarter, the bank prepares the tax re- 
turn, charges the housewife’s account 
for the amount of the tax, and for- 
wards this sum together with the re- 
turn to the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

When it became clear to us that this 
system would require only a good book- 





A New Service by 


STARTING JANUARY 1. 1951 








If sou have any full or part-time help in running your 
gardener-. sitters, day workers. 
auybody regularly working two days or more per week: 


HERE'S WHAT YOU MUST DO: 


household . . . maid» 





1. YOR MEST REGISTER 
Form OASE21, fill it out property, file it with the 
Collector of Internal Kevenne. se 
for filing quarterly returns 


2. YOR WEST SEE THAT BACH EMPLOYER 
ALSO KEGISTERS is filled ont for 6. 


you must obtain 
EMPLOYER for 
as to be registered be 

day~ 


that you paid your tas 


Form s5-5 


1 YOU MEST FILE QUARTERLY TAN RE- 
TLRAS 


showang 


which consist of filling out Form O42 


your name and address, vour employee's 
stud the 
thy 


employee tax} must be ealoulated 


Seem! Security number. name cash wages 


paid in the quarter. Tax at 3 employer 
tax plus T's 


and entered or hoth.” 


BUT ---- 


The Putnam Trust ¢ sompany 


If you employ domestics ... the new 
1950 Social Security law affects YOU! 


+. YOU MEST KEEP A RECORD POR EACH 
JOU OWN protection vou should 
able to prove what wages yon paid. how many 
were worked. what taxe- 


YOU MEST KEEP POSTED ON NEW LEGIS- 
its sour respormmibility to learn about 
all new rules and regulations, When changes occur 


covered employment.” under 


spplication for Social Security acconat number and LATION 

the completed form must be retnrned to the nearest 

social Security Administration Field office you mast apply them where necessary 

3. YOU MUST ACT As A TAX COLLECTOR 7. YOU MUST LEARN. . 

All the responsthilities of computing. withholding employee.” “wages” “ee 

and forwarding taxes for each employee will he your the terms of the [950 Social Security Act 
four times a year 


% YOU MAY HAVE TO PAY PENALTIES 

if yeu don’t file on time for cach quarter, Quote; 
“Any person whe wilfully fails te furnish a state- 
ment in the manner. at the 
information required, shall fur 
wupon conviction thereof. be fined not more than 
= L.100.00. or imprisoned for net more than one vear. 


with our NEW HOUSEHOLD TAX SERVICE 





are NEW 


PUTNAM HOUSEHOLD 
TAX SERVICE 


STARTING JANUARY 1, 1951 


-time help 
Hf you have any full or port 
in running your household . . . maids, 
gardeners, sitters, doy workers, any- 
body regularly working 2 days or more 
per week... then you'll save yourself a 
lot of headaches by reading this. 
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well do it all for VOU +++ 
See Us Today! 


THE PUTNAM TRUST COMPANY 
of GREENWICH 
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at a nominal cost! 


Surplus 1.308.000 
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Mr. Ostrom explaining the tax service to Mrs. A. C. Beane, wife of a partner of Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane. At right is Mrs. John H. Bartol, special representative 
for the bank 


The bank is already handling accounts covering 350 domestics 


keeper to handle virtually the entire 
operation, we breathed a sigh of relief. 
Then we started to figure out whether 
the service should be offered free, or 
on a fee basis. Our conclusion was that 
a free service is never truly appreci- 
ated, but that a fair price has the mer- 
it of public acceptance and there would 
be a possible profit to us if enough 
volume was generated. For what we 
planned to do, we decided that an 
annual fee of $10 for each domestic 
would not be out of line, and our suc- 
cess in quickly attracting accounts 
covering some 350 servants has justi- 
fied this hunch. We hasten to admit, 


Primary forms used in conjunction with the plan 


Special checks, below, provide Social Security data for posting to ledger 
sheets, exemplified at right 


however, that such a fee may not be 
satisfactory in other areas. There may 
be reasons for offering the service 
without charge as a new business or 
good will builder. Our fee covers any 
replacement of a domestic during a 
calendar year, so if Nellie leaves and 
Maggie takes her place, it’s all covered 
for the same $10. 

In opening an account, an officer 
sits down with an inquiring client and 
briefly explains the coverage and re- 
quirements of the Social Security law. 
He then describes our plan in the most 
practical way possible, i.e., by making 
up a specimen check. 


As an example, our mythical client 
has a full-time maid and a part-time 
cleaning woman. Her maid is paid 
monthly; the cleaning woman weekly. 
The specimen checks illustrated on 
this page show that the maid’s tax is 
absorbed by the housewife, whereas 
there is a deduction made for the 
two-day-a-week cleaning woman’s 
share of the tax. 

The information recorded on the 
check is the extent of the housewife’s 
chores in connection with the tax. We 
do the rest. 

We show our client that the check- 
book has a tax chart on the inside back 
cover which lists the required deduc- 
tions. The inside front cover contains 
instructions on the use of the book, 
plus a space for the servants’ social 
security numbers. Also an _ integral 
part of the checkbook is a statement 
form on wages paid and taxes with- 
held, to be given an employee who 
leaves the customer’s employ. There 
is no stub in the checkbook. The in- 
structions point out that all checks are 
to be entered in the depositor’s regular 
checkbook because they clear through 
that account. 

Following the explanation, the de- 
positor is then asked to sign an agree- 
ment to permit the bank to act as 
agent in reporting and paying Social 
Security taxes, and to charge the reg- 
ular checking account for taxes found 
to be due and for the annual $10 fee. 

Next comes another important step. 
We register the employer with the 
See HOUSEHOLD TAX SERVICE—Page 74 
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Lobby 


Model railroad display attracts throngs to the lobby of 
the Capital City National Bank of Tallahassee, Florida 
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Displays 





















Their strategic point-of-sale location makes them 
ideal for increasing customer use of bank services 


for the communication of a pro- 

motional message, the indoor or 
lobby display has proved to be one of 
the most practical and effective meth- 
ods available to the banking institu- 
tion. This article covers some of the 
general principles involved, and cites 
specific examples of various types of 
display units. 

Directly or indirectly, the profit 
motive underlies any type of display 
or exhibit, just as it underlies the 
banking function itself. 

Unfortunately, display results are 
often difficult to measure in terms of 
dollars and cents. Good will and pres- 
tige are intangible business assets, and 
many displays set up by banks are de- 
signed solely to associate the banking 
institution with pleasant, public-spir- 
ited activities. The profit factor is 
present, but of unknown value. 

The lobby display that promotes a 
particular service or facility of the 
bank can be checked most readily. 
Increase in customer usage of demand 
accounts with an ultimate profit gain 
on the books would indicate, for ex- 
ample, that a lobby display promoting 
this service was doing its job well. 
Customer fill-in slips, coupons, and 
counter giveaways attached to a dis- 


C" THE different media available 
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play produce a tangible and reasonably 
accurate record of efficacy for the dis- 
play that is making a direct appeal for 
new business. Whereas the public- 
service or good will type display must 
rely on customer comments, flow of 
traffic, or cumulative business increase 
to show its value, the business service 
display produces immediate, measur- 
able results. For this reason, it is often 
desirable to emphasize the direct pro- 
motional display, particularly when the 
budget is small. 

The direct business display is in- 
tended to be immediate money-making 
advertising. Its function is the same 
as newspaper or radio advertising, to 
increase the volume and profits of the 
bank. However, the hook in this type 
of display is baited not for the same 
undifferentiated public covered by the 
mass media, but for existing cus- 
tomers of the bank. While the window 
display (BCH, Oct. ’49) may serve to 
entice customers into the bank, the 
aim of the lobby display is to increase 
the scope of customer use of bank 
facilities. This is consumer education 


at its most productive level. The pres- 
ence of the customer in the bank in- 
dicates that he is already sold on some 
aspect of the bank’s service, and that 
he would be a likely prospect for ad- 
ditional services. The business service 
display strives to engage his attention 
and to point out the advantages to him 
of some particular service which he 
has not considered. 

The institutional type exhibit may 
also be considered a direct advertising 
form even though no special effort is 


Simple show case proves effective 
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made to sell a profit-making aspect of 
the banking operation. The promotion 
utilized in the institutional display 
relates directly to the bank. Perhaps 
the display announces the bank’s an- 
niversary or commemorates an event 
in the bank’s history or demonstrates 
the working techniques of one of the 
bank’s departments. The objective 
matter of the display pertains to the 
bank and the promotion does not neces- 
sarily rely on association with any 
force outside of the bank. 

The bank itself constitutes the ma- 
terial for business service and institu- 
tional displays. Consequently, the in- 
terest value of the display depends 
upon the role that the bank can play 
in the community. Rarely will the 
business service or institutional dis- 
play bring new customers into the 
bank. These displays solicit new busi- 
ness from old customers and this prin- 
ciple should govern their execution. 

A third type, the public service or 
good will display, offers many potent 
advantages despite the fact that its 
results are difficult to measure and its 
promotional value is derivative rather 
than immediate. The beneficial force 
of a public service display is achieved 
through association or connection with 
some outside agency or movement that 
is of interest to the public. By recog- 
nizing the work of a local organization, 
say for example the charity drive of 
a neighboring church, the bank reflects 
the good will generated by the move- 
ment upon itself. By offering its fa- 
cilities for display and promotion to 
the local chapter of the Kiwanis Club 
or the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
or any group with a purpose and a 
story to tell, the bank pleases the 


Simple or ornate, subtle or 


The Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia 


CORN EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
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members of the group involved, and, 
at the same time, makes its quarters 
a more interesting, attractive place to 
do business. 

An added advantage of the public 
service display, particularly for the 
country bank, is the fact that there is 
seldom any cost involved. The average 
corporation, association or civic group 
is only too happy to furnish the ma- 
terials for the display once a bank 
has indicated its willingness to furnish 
the space. As a result, the bank is able 
to sink the majority of its display 
appropriation into business service or 
institutional displays, or even to main- 
tain a constantly changing display 
space without expense. 

The actual forms and techniques of 
display work are infinitely varied. A 





Roosevelt Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
New York 


Talking Teddy Bear enthrals 
children 








Springfied Five Cents Savings Bank, iechattl Massachusetts 


direct, the display should promote the interest of the bank 


East River Savings Bank, New York City 
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The Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia 


Currency display will always 
attract attention 


successful, profit-making display may 
be anything from a small printed sign 
to an elaborate exhibit involving the 
work of many people and a great deal 
of money. Expense is seldom a reliable 
guide to the successful display. The 
display of rare old documents perti- 
nent to the banking business and 
valued at many thousands of dollars, 
might have to vie for attention with 
simple cartoon figures flashed on the 
wall with an inexpensive slide pro- 
jector. Imported exhibits might not 
attract as much attention as a photo- 
graph of the home town boy who made 
good or the scores of the local bowling 
teams. Interest value must always be 
the primary consideration in display 
selection and creation. The technical 
phases of banking would probably have 
less appeal than other phases that are 


more generally understood. 

A bank that uses only an occasional 
display must be particularly cautious 
in its choice of subject matter. Where 
a bank maintaining continuous display 
facilities with exhibits changed regu- 
larly can afford to cater to the limited 
interests of small groups, the occa- 
sional display-user must strive for the 
greatest general interest value possi- 
ble. This does not mean that an exhibit 
or display pertaining to a small seg- 
ment of the community will necessarily 
lack interest for the general public. 
Quite to the contrary, the little-pub- 
licized activities of small local groups 
may be a fruitful source of display 
material. However, the history of the 
founding of the local chapter of some 
club or a diagrammatic display of 
the winning game in a recent chess 
tournament might lack general display 
interest where the products of a local 
craftsman or hobbyist would not. 

An excellent example of small group 
activity generating widespread inter- 
est is provided by a display recently 
set up in the lobby of the Capital City 
National Bank of Tallahassee, Florida. 
During a slow summer month, the 
bank invited the local Model Railroad 
Club to set up an exhibit in the bank’s 
lobby. As is usually the case, the 
hobbyists were delighted by the op- 
portunity to show off their work, and 
constructed, at their own expense, a 
large model railroad display. To gen- 
erate interest, Capital City National 
Bank preceded the opening of the 
exhibit by an extensive advertising 
campaign through the local newspapers 
and radio stations. The bank expected 
the first night attendance to be around 
300, but when the doors were finally 
closed over 1,500 persons had seen the 
opening show. 

This model railroad exhibit featured 
one large display (see page 32) 


mounted on a 10’ x 6’ platform, com- 
plete with tracks, tunnels, bridges, 
trestles, cities, forest, factories, sta- 
tions and several trains. The trains 
were kept in continuous operation 
during the display by members of the 
Model Railroad Club. A smaller dis- 
play, with two complete sets of tracks 
and trains, was set up on a low table 
and the visiting children were invited 
to operate the trains. 

Sources and possibilities for dis- 
plays of this type are extremely varied 
and numerous. No community is with- 
out groups that are anxious to make 
their activities known to others. In 
the preceding example, the Capital 
City National Bank went to the ex- 
pense of advance publicity, refresh- 
ments and souvenirs for the visitors, 
and extra open hours, thereby achiev- 
ing an unusually large public response. 
The display itself, however, was ob- 
tained for the cost of an inquiry to the 
local group involved, and the exhibit 
probably would have been worthwhile 
to the bank even without the additional 
expenses for advertising and promo- 
tion. 

The average display for practical 
daily banking use will not assume the 
proportions of an exhibit or show. 
While an occasional crowd-attracting 
display has obvious advantages, the 
show-room service cannot continuously 
disrupt or obscure the daily business 
of the bank. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia, is 
currently using a highly effective, 
business-service type display unit (see 
page 33). Vigorous color against a 
mahogany background creates strong 
attraction appeal for this modern, 
well-designed display. Mounted on roll- 
ers, the display is an integral unit 
with storage space for promotional 
leaflets and posters. A built-in counter 


Audience participation feature adds a new note, strengthens display message 


South Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
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East River Savings Bank, New York City 
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35,000 viewed orchids at American Security & Trust Co., Washington, D.C. Noted visitor, Harry S. Truman, and president D. W. Bell 


Display use may attain proportions of full-scale exhibition 


facilitates the distribution of promo- 
tional literature and the main display 
panel is so designed that the advertis- 
ing message may be regularly changed. 
Customer usage of the display has 
been further increased through the 
incorporation of a community bulletin 
board, combining thereby the public 
service technique with the direct pro- 
motional motive. Practical and per- 
manent, a display of this type is easily 
maintained and especially suitable 
where display facilities are limited. 

Another effective, though simple, 
display unit utilized in the various 
offices of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank features a globe cut into eastern 
and western hemispheres together 
with currency units from forty differ- 
ent foreign countries (see page 34). 
Strings extend from the bills to the 
various points on the globe where each 
particular bill is legal tender. In this 
display, the units of currency, which 
will invariably attract attention, are 
related directly to a specific bank serv- 
ice, the buying and selling of foreign 
currency. 

The business service message may 
be subtly woven into a large general 
interest display. The purpose of a dis- 
play set up by the East River Savings 
Bank of New York City was to pro- 
mote the use of travelers checks, yet 
direct mention of travelers check fa- 
cilities was confined to one small pos- 
ter in the corner of the display. The 
balance of the display (see page 33) 
was devoted to material of interest to 
the possible tourist. A three-dimen- 


sional diorama showing Hamilton 
Harbor, Bermuda, was surrounded 
with exotic coral formations and 


backed with bamboo and fish net. An 


attractive poster furnished through . 


the local office of an international air- 
line advertised trips by clipper to 


Bermuda. And tucked in the corner,’ 


an integral but minor part of the dis- 
play . . . the message about travelers 
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checks was able to do its job with the 
heavy support of the artistically exe- 
cuted travel material. This particular 
display was created by a professional, 
but the tie-in technique here utilized 
is readily adaptable to many bank 
service messages. The chief require- 
ment for a tie-in display is imagina- 
tion. 

The conventional show case is suc- 
cessfully used as a display medium by 
The Bank of California’s Portland, 
Oregon branch. Functioning strictly 
as a public service facility, the show 
case generally is booked at least six 
months in advance for the display of 
items. such as pewter and silver (see 
page 32), coins, stamps, original Hum- 
mel dolls, and all types of foreign and 
domestic collector’s pieces and crea- 
tions. Since the exhibits are set up by 
the owners or creators of the ware 
displayed, no work is required of the 
bank’s staff. In addition to providing 
an outlet for the natural desire of 


Local industry can provide a wealth 
of interesting display material 
(Right, the First Bank and Trust Company 


of South Bend, Iniiana. Below, The Stam- 
ford Trust Company, Stamford, Connecticut.) 





customers to display their valued pos- 
sessions, a show case display of this 
type brightens the banking atmos- 
phere and becomes: an inexpensive, 
though lasting, form of public rela- 
tions endeavor. 

The California Bank’s Hollywood 
branch considered its location ideal 
for the use of a picture display board. 
With a superabundance of local celeb- 
rities and landmarks to provide ma- 
terial for the board, the display is 
changed at regular intervals. Designed 
and constructed to harmonize with 

See LOBBY DISPLAYS—Page 76 
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Send now for new 
Northern Trust booklet 
BUSINESS “Your Business Abroad.” 
mul, It describes in detail our 
foreign banking services 
for businesses and in- 
dividuals, 











As your Chicago correspondent 


The Northern Trust Company provides you and 


your customers with every foreign banking service 


You will find The Northern Trust Company’s _ remittances and credit information. Trans- 
long established facilities, wide experience actions are made direct with leading banks 
and relationships abroad of great help in all everywhere. In The Northern Trust Com- 


of your foreign requirements. Special facil- pany’s Foreign Department, as in all other 
ities are provided for the speedy and accurate departments, you will find quick, personal- 
handling of all export and import collections, ized attention to your needs. 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE—15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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The old director tries his hand at 
flushing out some new business 
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dl Frestioe Account 


66 SHOULD think,” opened up 
President Perkins at the begin- 
ning of the Ferndale National’s 

directors’ meeting, “that there would 
be someone in this bank smart enough 
to get the Richelieu account. They’ve 
been living here 20 years and still 
draw on a New York city bank.” 

Director McTavish, who had lived 
in Scotland as a child, shook his head. 
“Their funds come from the old coun- 
try, probably from France. Their 
funds would be sent to some well- 
known bank in New York, so the fam- 
ily here could draw on them. No 
chance!” 

President Perkins scratched his ear 
and scowled. “It isn’t the size of the 
account, it’s-:the prestige that would 
come to us. Folks would see their 
name on our checks. They’re wealthy 
aristocrats and it would be quite a 
feather if we could get some of the 
account.” 

“There’s strange goings-on around 
that Richelieu place,’’ revealed Direc- 
tor Spearhawk peering mysteriously 
around the table with his wizened lit- 
tle face. 

“Strange... what’s strange?” Pres- 
ident Perkins leaned slowly forward. 

Mr. Spearhawk savored his bit of 
gossip with provoking delay. “You 
know those two old ladies on the Riche- 
lieu place don’t allow any hunting. 
Ovid Henney sneaked in there to get 
an old partridge which us local gun- 
ners know as ‘Red Tail.’ That par- 
tridge must be 50 years old, and he’s 
all faded out orange-color. He carries 
so much shot in his pelt he’s got a sort 
of metal armor. Well, Ovid had to 
hide ... he saw an apparition in the 
woods behind the Richelieu place—a 
human being!” 

“Was it a duke?” asked Mr. Mc- 
Tavish, his mind still on Scotland. 

“No, a she-duke!”’ 

“Eh-h?” President Perkins cupped 
his ear. 

See MR. CLUTCHBILL—Page 78 
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FRED COPELAND 


“I can get the Richelieu account inside a week,”’ Director Clutchbill 
announced suddenly 
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NO. 1 IN A SERIES OF COMPOSITE REPRODUCTIONS OF THE FACE OF THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Credit Curb Study 


As a new move in the tussle between 
credit controls and interest rates, 
President Truman has directed fed- 
eral financial agencies to study meth- 
ods and to reach agreement on ways 
to restrain private credit expansion 
while still maintaining “stability” in 
the market for government securities. 

In a long memorandum which Mr. 
Truman read to a group of govern- 
ment financial leaders in an hour-long 
conference, it was stated that the 
essence of the problem was to recon- 
cile the two objectives, “neither of 
which can be sacrificed.” The state- 
ment appeared to give increased con- 
sideration to the Federal Reserve’s 
position, although the President con- 
tinued to emphasize the need for re- 
taining confidence in the public credit 
with huge Federal financing and re- 
financing programs due later this year. 

Specifically, Mr. Truman asked the 
group to study the desirability of 
measures to: 

Limit private lending through vol- 
untary actions by private groups, 
through government-sponsored volun- 
tary actions such as was handled by 
the Capital Issues Committee of 
World War I, and through direct gov- 
ernment controls. 


Provide the Federal Reserve Sys- | 


tem with powers to impose additional 
reserve requirements on banks. 

The President suggested that con- 
sideration be given to the necessity 
of using powers in the Emergency 
Banking Act of 1933 to curtail lending 


by member banks of the Federal Re- | 
serve System. He indicated that the | 


Secretary of the Treasury could by 
regulation delegate the administration 
of this program to the 12 Federal Re- 
serve Banks, each to act in its own 
district under some flexible procedure. 
The memorandum further stated that 
the program could be extended to in- 
stitutions other than member banks, 


if desired, by using the powers provid- | 


ed by the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. 

Attending the meeting were De- 
fense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, 
Reserve Board Chairman Thomas B. 
McCabe, Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury Edward Foley, Chairman Leon D. 
Keyserling of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury William McChesney Martin, 
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By N. P. GREGORY. 


Washington Correspondent 


Chairman Harry A. McDonald of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and Allan Sproul, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and vice-chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve open market committee. 

Defense Mobilizer Wilson expressed 
the hope that a report to the President 
could be made within 10 days or two 
weeks. 
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Voluntary Loan Program 


A voluntary anti-inflation program 
has been adopted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in conjunction with the 
American Bankers Association, the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica and the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

The program was adopted after Re- 
serve System authorities, acting under 
Executive Order 10161, consulted with 
these three groups. 

Subsequently, Thomas B. McCabe, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, addressed a letter to all com- 
mercial banks in the United States 
urging them “to protect the buying 
power of the dollar.” 

The volunteer program was worked 


out by the Reserve System and the 
other interested parties after consult- 
ing with Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in order to avoid any conflict 
with the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 

Generally speaking, in addition to 
the general criterion that any ap- 
proved loan should result in commen- 
surate increase or maintenance of pro- 
duction, the program contains the 
classifications of loans which should 
or should not be granted at this time. 

Loans which may properly be made 
are listed as: 

1. Loans for defense production, di- 
rect or indirect, including fuel, power, 
and transportation. 

2. Loans for production, processing, 
and orderly distribution of agricultur- 
al and other staple products including 
exports and imports, and of goods and 
services supplying essential needs. 

3. Loans to raise working capital 
where higher wages and prices of ma- 
terials make such capital necessary to 
sustain essential production, process- 
ing, or distribution services. 

4. Loans to security dealers in the 
normal conduct of their business or to 
them or others incidental to the flota- 
tion and distribution of securities 











Your representative 


ERICAN SECURITY offers 
correspondents the services of a 
leading institution — your assur- 
ance of maximum efficiency and 
dependability. 





= 


in the Nation's 


Capital .. 





Auton Scourthy & TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON,D.C. 
DANIEL W. BELL, President 
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FAST SERVICE— ANYWHERE 
23 BURROUGHS PROCESSING CENTERS... FROM COAST TO “ 














Atlanta Detroit Pittsburgh 


Boston Houston Portland, Oregon 
Buffalo Kansas City Seattle 

Chicago Los Angeles St. Louis 
Cincinnati Minneapolis San Antonio 
Cleveland New Orleans San Francisco 
Dallas New York City Washington, D.C, 
Denver Philadelphia 





Skilled mechanical service, on your premises from 583 Burroughs service centet 
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Possibly there are records in your bank that are 
expendable. Perhaps there are others, too, that 
could be replaced if necessary. But what about 
your vital documents .. . those that affect the 
asset and liability position of your business... 
that affect depositor’s claims, stockholders and 
employees? If they were destroyed or hopelessly 
damaged, what then? 


Increasing your present use of microfilm to the 
extent of recording a// your most valuable docu- 
ments is the surest and best safeguard against 


High-speed recorder. Three reduction ratios 
available. Photographs fronts and backs of 
documents side by side on 16 mm. film, or 
at the flick of a switch, converts to 8 mm. 
photography of fronts only up one side of 
the film and down the other. 


Simple-to-use reader. Projects clear images 
of original size or, in some cases, larger. 
Combines facsimile printer. Easily operated 
from a sitting position. 


any such occurrence. Microfilming is fast, eco« 
nomical and convenient ... especially if it’s 
Burroughs microfilming. 


Your Burroughs representative will gladly show 
you how quickly and inexpensively you can 
reproduce your records with microfilm equip- 
ment made by Bell & Howell, leaders in the field 
of fine photography. Also, ask him for the new 
booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records with 
Burroughs Microfilming,” which presents a defi- 
nite procedure for reproducing your records, 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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where money is being raised for any 
of the foregoing purposes. 

Loans which should not be made are 
cited as: 

1. Loans to retire or acquire cor- 
porate equities in the hands of the pub- 
lic, including loans for the acquisition 
of existing companies or plants where 
no overall increase in production re- 
sults. 

2. Loans for speculative investments 
or purchases, with speculation defined 
as follows: a. Purchases for any pur- 
pose other than use or distribution in 
normal course of borrower’s business; 
b. Amounts involved are dispropor- 


tionate to borrower’s normal business 
operations. Included in this category 
are loans for speculative expansion of 
real estate or plant facilities as well as 
speculative accumulation of invento- 
ries for resale instead of use. 

In addition, a Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Committee was established 
consisting of four life insurance com- 
pany representatives, four investment 
bankers, and four commercial bankers. 
This membership may be expanded. 

The committee will gather data to 
ascertain whether the program is suc- 
cessful, but it is forbidden to identify 
the institutions or borrowers. 








This little — says emphatically vee ‘ These a ane ¢ My Toys".. 


/ Boy AND TOYS Today! 


MAN ano MACHINES 


Tomorrow! 













It’s natural for him to say this, and he’s the capitalist of tomorrow . .. 


He may decide to be tomorrow’s farmer or business executive or 
almost anything he wants to be. But that’s not the most important 
thought right now... 

This is... 

He can be the capitalist of tomorrow because our competitive enter- 
prise system says he will be free to work where and when he will, to 
Save, to invest, to spend. He may invest to his own advantage and that 
makes work for others. For there is now, and must continue to be, 
incentive! An incentive that is realistic... that creates...that helps 
produce more. 

We at Minneapolis-Moline hope to do business with this young 
American. We hope to help him grow... and in turn his growth will 
help our growth... and our growth will again create more and better 
opportunities for more people. 

The world has never known a better system or plan of progress for 
all mankind. 

Let’s guard this way of life... our American Heritage. It’s been 
mighty good to a lot of people. 

Our part in the American parade of progress is the manufacture of 
a complete line of Modern Farm Machines, Visionlined Tractors and 
Power Units for modern farming and industry. 
ts apouis | “wou Sold and Serviced by MM Dealers and Distributors Everywhere 


q MS MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
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Manpower Outlook 


Although many points remain to be 
settled in the manpower program, 
there are indications that banks will 
be granted concessions in the draft 
status of certain employees in order to 
aid in the emergency. 


To this end, the American Bankers 
Association has submitted to the De- 
partment of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Labor inter-agency com- 
mittee on essential activities and 
critical occupations a memorandum on 
the manpower problems of the nation’s 
15,000 banks. 


The A.B.A. has pointed out that in 
addition to the so-called “normal” 
functions of the nation’s banks, the 
institutions perform many special 
services for the Federal government 
which are considered essential in car- 
rying out successfully the emergency 
program. These services include bond 
redemption, tax collections, financing 
defense production, agricultural as- 
sistance, credit controls and control 
of foreign funds. 


In some of the proposals now under 
discussion, the A.B.A. warns, banks 
stand in danger of losing thousands of 
employees. In fact, the A.B.A. states 
that the draft is already making in- 
roads into bank personnel. Some of 
the banks have been forced to call back 
employees from retirement, and others 
are employing women in new capaci- 
ties to fill gaps created by the draft. 

The memorandum to the _ inter- 
agency committee shows the following 
manpower situation in A.B.A. member 
banks: 








Men in military reserves.......... 21,000 
Draft eligible 19-26 years of 
SY winsitd pieandasakeitmiipinesacedeebcaaames 18,000 
Veterans under 26 (possibly 
IEEE xaceciiaciisvitnnaitnaibecocmindies 10,000 
Total exposed personnel.... 49,000 
Goer wen ................... 170,000 
ee 191,000 
361,000 


Total unexposed personnel 361,000 





Total personnel............. .......410,000 


While not asking for any special 
concessions from the _ inter-agency 
committee, nevertheless the A.B.A. 
has pointed out that “banking should 
be given favorable consideration under 
all government policies and programs 
relating to employment of civilian 
personnel. 


However, shifts in the defense agen- 
cies have again emphasized the need 
of a clear-cut policy on the part of the 
Federal government with regard to 
essential occupations. The newly ap- 
pointed manpower director in the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, Arthur 
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of all private U. S. capital, V3 is invested 


INSIDE CANADA 4, 


Qa has long offered new frontiers . . . un- 
limited opportunities . . . a wealth of natural re- 


sources... and a great, ever-expanding market. 








Canada — one of the world’s most highly indus- 





trialized nations . . . fourth largest trader, sixth 
largest producer of manufactured goods .. . largest 


single customer of the United States... 


No wonder Canada has attracted — and held — 
the attention of alert American business men, who 
have tangible faith in Canada’s future to the point 


, otis 
“ pays a cranny — ae wnnaee = the U. S. manufacturer, too. But Canada’s ability 
veliilitamauianimanlens: anpe tient myers sii to buy U.S. goods depends on Canada’s ability to 
1948 as an example, that of a total foreign long- 


term investment of $15.1 billion, $5.2 billion was 
in Canada. In 1949 Canada remitted to the U. S. 


$325 million of interest and dividends. 


sell in the U. S. And remember, every dollar Canada 
earns selling in the U. S. zs Spent in the U.S. That’s 


why it is to everybody's advantage to keep Canada 





growing . . . as the largest single customer of 
Canada can always provide a good market for the U. S. 


The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 
London, Eng., and The West Indies 


Many leading U. S. banks direct their 
customers to The Canadian Bank when 
they need a Canadian banking con- 
nection. They realize they can rely on The 
Canadian Bank with 84 years’ experience 
and nearly 600 branches coast to coast 
—to give the constructive, efficient 
banking service and valuable market 
information American business men 
appreciate. 
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S. Flemming, is new at the job and he 
has yet to schedule conferences with 
essential industries to discuss their 
manpower problems. 

Meanwhile, the A.B.A. has sched- 
uled a Bank Manpower Conference in 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
for April 26 and 27 to discuss person- 
nel problems incident to the expanded 
military program. Participating will 
be key government officials and bank- 
ing authorities on the subject. The 
topics covered will include manpower 
military needs, civilian manpower re- 
cruitment for defense production, 
wage stabilization plans, and the place 


of banking in the defense program. 

William Powers, deputy manager of 
the A.B.A. and director of customer 
and personnel relations, is now work- 
ing with bank personnel officers and 
with men in government manpower 
and mobilization agencies in setting 
up the conference program. 
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Renegotiation Act 

The Senate Finance Committee has 
approved and sent to conference with 
the House the Renegotiation Act of 
1951, in which it makes some major 
provisions important to banks. 








--. and Farm Implement Financing 


More and more banks throughout the south are coming to 


realize the many benefits of handling farm equipment paper. 


Assistance with this is one of the many services our Farm 


Department is geared to render your bank. This further im- 


proves your relations with our customers. We can help build 


your reputation as “ta farm minded” bank, which is a high type 


of compliment in our present agricultural economy. 


Member Federal Reserve System @ 
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The House bill has been amended to 
make it clear that banks and other 
financing institutions to whom con- 
tracts have been assigned shall not be 
liable for renegotiation claims against 
the assignor, except as provided in the 
Assignment of Claims Act of 1940, as 
amended. 

The original House measure which 
the Senate Finance Committee amend- 
ed did not include this protective 
clause. Bankers were concerned that 
they would be subject to added costs if 
the renegotiation claims against some 
companies were upset by the Tax 
Court. 

The new bill which includes this 
provision would make subject to rene- 
gotiation all of the moneys received or 
accrued by a contractor and related 
subcontractor on or after January 1, 
1951, where contracts are with the 
Departments of Defense, Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Commerce, the General 
Services Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and such other 


| agencies exercising functions in con- 
' nection with the national defense. 
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Nonresidential Curbs 


The Federal Reserve Board has 
amended Regulation X covering real 
estate credit to include certain non- 
residential properties. The new amend- 
ments, which make no _ substantial 
change in the regulations formerly 
issued covering residential credit, 
went into effect immediately. 

The amended regulation was broad- 
ened to include in general new con- 
struction of office buildings, ware- 
houses, stores (including sales display 
and service facilities, whether whole- 
sale or retail), banks, hotels, motels, 
motor courts, garages, automobile 
service stations, restaurants, theatres, 
clubs, and other new structures used 
for non-residential purposes. 

The revised credit restrictions limit 
maximum loans on such structures to 
50 percent of the value of the property, 
“value,” being defined as the bona fide 
sale price in the sale of a sale. 

In respect to any other extension of 
credit, “value” will be appraised value 
as determined in good faith by the 
lender extending credit. Maturities are 
limited to 25 years, and amortization 
is required. 

Major additions and improvements 
to a nonresidential property, includ- 
ing any enlargment, reconstruction, 
alteration or repair of an existing 
structure, are also covered by the 
amended regulation, if the cost of the 
major addition or improvement ex- 
ceeds 15 percent of the appraised value 
of the nonresidential structure. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Banking 
Committee continued its hearings on 
defense housing legislation. 
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THIS MAN IS 


a powerful ally 














Hl. is a staff representative of Christmas Club, A Corporation. 
He knows that human interest is your interest. The citizens in your 
community want Christmas Club because the Christmas Club plan, 
as originated by Christmas Club, A Corporation, provides an easy 
way to accumulate money for Christmas. The staff representative of 
Christmas Club, A Corporation, can show you how to attract more of 
these citizens to your institution. He can show you how to put their 


saved Christmas Club dollars into profits for you and your customers. 


The organization behind the Christmas Club staff representative 
motivates the public’s thinking of thrift into activity toward financial 


security. 


Won’t you talk with this powerful ally and decide for yourself the 
merits of the services he offers. (No obligation to you, of course.) 
Financial institutions that use the services of Christmas Club, 


A Corporation, are institutions that grow. 


Christmas Bub 


SK Corporation 
FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥Y. 
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The Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America endorsed the legislation 
and said the mortgage group was “in 
full accord with the bill’s principles 
and objectives.” 

Maurice R. Massey, Jr., president, 
Peoples Bond and Mortgage Co., of 
Philadelphia, spokesman for the mort- 
gage bankers took issue with the view- 
point that the needed housing can be 
built under present laws and said the 
percentage of builder-owners “ready, 
willing and able in today’s market to 
invest 20 to 40 percent equity in the 
construction of defense rental housing 
is negligible.” 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wil- 
son wrote Senate Banking Chairman 
Burnet R. Maybank, of South Caro- 
lina, that without necessary housing 
“our production program can suffer 
serious and crippling delays.” He 
urged Congress to approve the bill 
promptly. 


+ Sd 5 


R.F.C. Reorganization 


President Truman’s proposal to re- 
organize the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will run into some diffi- 
culties but the consensus is that the 
plan to replace the present five-man 
board with a single administrator will 
win final approval. 

The President has dropped his plan 
to place the R.F.C. under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, but he has given 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw- 
yer a voice in the lending operations 
of the corporation. 

“The reorganization plan provides a 
strengthened administration of the 
R.F.C. by placing in a single admin- 
istrator of the R.F.C. the functions of 
the present Board of Directors,” the 
President said in a special message to 
Congress, “except those that are spe- 
cifically set forth and assigned to the 
new Loan Policy Board and to a board 
of review.” 

In addition to an Administrator, the 
plan provides for a Deputy Adminis- 
trator. Besides these two officers, the 
Loan Policy Board will be composed 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce and one addi- 
tional member to be designated from 
time to time by the President from 
among officials of the Government 
“who are required to be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate.” 

Under the Hoover Commission re- 
organization recommendations, Mr. 
Truman’s proposal would become law 
if the Senate has not acted on it within 
the prescribed time limitation. 

“The reorganization plan is espe- 
cially important at this time of na- 
tional emergency,” the President re- 
minded the Senate. “It will strength- 
en the administration of the R.F.C. 


and at the same time provide addi- 
tional safeguards with respect to loan 
policy and the approval of individual 
loans. It will make possible the more 
effective coordination of the Govern- 
ment’s general loan policies. I strong- 
ly urge approval of the reorganization 
plan as a means of achieving these 
objectives.” 


eo e +4 


Tax on Mutuals 


Although it is too early to forecast 
what the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will finally recommend in the 
forthceming tax bill, there is consid- 
erable sentircent developing that the 
Treasury Department tax savings 
banks, building and loan associations 
and mutual insurance companies. 

One year ago, the House Ways and 
Means Committee voted 13 to 12 in its 
early deliberations to tax these finan- 
cial institutions, but then reversed 
itself. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder in his testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee said: 

“During the last session, your com- 
mittee found a solution for some of the 
tax problems, such as the unrelated 
business income of charitable and edu- 
cational institutions. The possibility 
of taxing the cooperatives and other 
enterprises was also then explored. I 
would suggest that this examination 
be continued with reference to coop- 
eratives, mutual savings banks, and 
building and loan associations.” 

Recent hearings have developed con- 
flicting testimony on this subject. 
Officials of state banking groups and 
state insurance agent associations ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means 
Committee and supported the Secre- 
tary’s suggestions. 

However, officials of mutual savings 
banks, building and loan associations 
and mutual insurance corporation tes- 
tified strongly in opposition to the tax. 

Earl B. Schwulst, president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York, 
appearing as chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks, 
testified that the earnings of these 
banks “are already taxed in the only 
way they can be fairly taxed,” through 
a levy on their depositors. 

Oscar R. Kreutz, executive manager 
of the National Savings and Loan 
League, warned that a federal tax on 
this type of institution would result 
in a lower dividend rate and a possible 
contraction of available capital to 
finance private home building. 

William E. Webb, testifying in be- 
half of 24 state associations of insur- 
ance agents, urged that the same tax 
now levied against stock companies 
should be imposed on mutual fire and 
casualty insurance organizations. 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 





tion, ranking 35th among the 

nation’s largest commercial banks, 
is being formed through consolidation 
of Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company with Girard Trust 
Company in Philadelphia. The com- 
bined state-chartered bank, to be named 
Girard Corn Exchange Bank and Trust 
Company, will have 13 offices and total 
resources of more than a half billion 
dollars. 

David E. Williams, president of Corn 
Exchange, will be chairman of the 
board. James E. Gowen, Girard board 
chairman, will be chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Geoffrey S. Smith, 
president of Girard, will be president of 
the combined bank. 


A FORMIDABLE financial institu- 


There will be four senior vice-presi- 
dents, two from the Corn Exchange, 
George R. Clark and Russell J. Bauer, 
and two from Girard Trust, J. Malcolm 
Johnston and Basil L. Harlow. 

The consolidated institution will 
have an extremely large and profitable 
trust department, in addition to a well- 
rounded commercial banking service, 
active foreign department, widespread 
correspondent banking relationships, 
and sizable consumer credit operation. 


= 


Edward E. Brown, chairman of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, has 
been re-elected president of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council of the Federal 
Reserve System. Elected vice-president 
is Robert V. Fleming, president and 
board chairman of The Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D.C. Named direc- 
tors are N. Baxter Jackson, chairman 
of the board, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York City; Frederic A. 
Potts, president, The Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank; and Sidney B. Congdon, 
president, The National City Bank of 





GEOFFREY S. SMITH 











DAVID E. WILLIAMS 


Will head combined Girard Corn Exchange Bank 


Cleveland. These five constitute the 
executive committee of the Council. 

Herbert V. Prochnow, vice-president, 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
has been re-elected secretary. 


e 


Slated to assume his new duties as 
executive vice-president of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, New York 
City, on about March 1 is Richard S. 
Perkins, who has been a director since 
1948 and in the investment securities 
business for many years. He is the son 
of the late James H. Perkins, who was 
president and chairman of the trust 
company and chairman of the National 
City Bank of New York. 


* 


New chairman of the board at the 
First National Bank of Miami 
(Florida) is Comer J. Kimball, for- 


Slated as senior vice-presidents of consolidated bank 


R. J. BAUER J. M. JOHNSTON 
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G. R. CLARK B. L. HARLOW 





merly vice-chairman. He succeeds Paul 
R. Scott, now honorary chairman. Mr. 
Kimball previously held the posts of 
assistant to the president and executive 
vice-president. 

In other appointments, Harry Hood 
Bassett, former vice-president, has been 
named assistant to the _ president; 
Paul A. Albus made a vice-president ; 
and John M. Sessions advanced to 
assistant vice-pesident. 

Sd 


An experienced banker and realtor, 
Otto J. Feucht, has been named presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. He _ succeeds 
Howard O. Binkley, president since 
the institution was founded in 1916, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 


° 


New president of the Union Trust 
Company, Shelby, North Carolina, is 
Fred W. Alexander. One of the young- 
est bank presidents in the United 
States, he succeeds the late J. T. Bow- 
man, who until his death last fall was 
reputedly the oldest active bank presi- 
dent in the country. Jesse Bridges has 
been named senior vice-president and 
cashier. 

. 


An important announcement from 
the First National Bank of Boston con- 
cerns two top-notch operations offi- 
cers who are extremely well-known 
throughout the country. Harold E. 
Randall, vice-president, has been named 
vice-president and comptroller. As 
comptroller he succeeds Wilbur F. 
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Lawson, who has served in that post 
for 25 years, and has been vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller since 1932. Mr. 
Lawson has been unable to continue 
his duties because of ill health, al- 
though he will be available for consul- 
tation purposes. 


e 


After 50 years in banking, Oscar Ar- 
nold has reliquished the presidency of 
the First National Bank, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, and is now chairman of the 
board in a semi-active capacity. His 
son, Ralph V. Arnold, executive vice- 
president since 1933, has become presi- 


dent. Austin W. Ehrnman has been ele- 
vated to executive vice-president. 


+ 


F. Guy Hitt, has resigned as first 
vice-president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis to become president 
and director of the Bank of Benton 
(Illinois), as well as director and chair- 
man of the board of the First National 
Bank in Ziegler, Illinois. 


o 
An officer trio at the Third National 


Bank, Nashville, Tennessee, represents 
a modern version of “The Three 
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Musketeers.” John W. Clay, Hayes 
Noel and Wendell Phillips all joined 
the bank in June, 1937, upon graduation 
from Vanderbilt University, and their 
careers have followed the same course 
through the various departments. Now 
all three have simultaneously been ad- 
vanced to vice-presidents. 


& 


New president of the Florida Na- 
tional Bank at Pensacola is John E. 
Hastings, who has been with the 
Florida National group of banks since 
1921 and with the Pensacola institution 
since 1945. He succeeds Roger L. Main 
of Jacksonville who remains a member 
of the board. 


James W. Andrews, who has been 
active in the bank for 50 years, has re- 
tired as senior 
vice - president 
but remains a 
director. The 
board has a new 
nautical flavor 
with the addition 
of William Sin- 
ton, a_ retired 
rear admiral of 
the Navy, who 
is in charge of 
the Florida Na- 
tional Bank’s 
business development division. 


JOHN E. HASTINGS 


+ 


Considerable interest is brewing in 
the preliminary stages of the A.B.A. 
vice-presidency contest which comes 
to a head this fall at the 1951 conven- 
tion in Chicago, September 30 to Octo- 
ber 3. One of the most recent moves 
has been the endorsement of W. Har- 
old Brenton by the Illinois Bankers 
Association, on the basis of his broad 
background of knowledge of banking, 
agriculture and industry. 


The Brenton proponents point out 
that he has had ample opportunity to 
learn about 
country banking 
problems, for he 
is active presi- 
dent and direc- 
tor of 11 Iowa 
banks which he 
owns along with 
members of his 
family and offi- 
cers and employ- 
ees of the 
various banks. 
Incidentally, all 
employees are encouraged and given 
the opportunity to buy stock in these 
institutions so that they can own an 
interest in them. 

Mr. Brenton has also had experience 
in larger institutions, having been 
president of the Iowa-Des Moines 
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National Bank from 1931 to 1934, and 
a director since then. For a time he was 
vice-president and treasurer, North- 
west Bancorporation, Minneapolis. 

Operation of large farm holdings in 
Iowa has given Mr. Brenton a first- 
hand knowledge of agriculture. Since 
1853 the Brenton family has been en- 
gaged in farming and livestock business 
in the Hawkeye state, and the A.B.A. 
candidate is president of Brenton 
Brothers, Inc., which owns and oper- 
ates several thousand acres of Iowa 
farm land. He is a director of Swift 
and Company, Chicago. 

As one evidence of group leadership, 


he was president of the lowa Bankers 
Association in 1946. He has served two 
terms as vice-president for Iowa of 
the American Bankers Association, and 
recently completed a term as a member 
of the A.B.A. Executive Council. Cur- 
rently he is a member of the A.B.A. 
Commerce and Marine Commission. 
And, to prove that he does nothing 
by halves, he has a family of seven chil- 
dren—four girls and three boys. 


a 


It has been a case of “turn about” for 
Hartwell F. Taylor and W. Albert 
Hess. Mr. Taylor, vice-president of The 
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BANCO GELATS 


HABANA, CUBA 


Statement of Condition at December 30, 1951 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and as Reserve in Banco Nacional de 

a lll $22,797,750.88 
Cash Due from Banks and Items in Transit_-________-__ 20,298,145.16 
Treasury Notes and Government Bonds___------------ 8,407 ,272.51 
Stock of Banco Nacional de Cuba_________________-~_~- 255,000.00 
nN ee ne 2.800,808.60 
NE EET PATE ARE RL OTE: 23,865,685.69 
Bank Building and Equipment_-_------------------~- 332,228.84 
Customers’ Acceptances Under Commercial Letters of 

(ELSES Rea s saaere erst ee SOE rerLe 341,535.66 
SA ea Ie Ce AS: (ee 813,857.78 


0 a a eR: $79,912,285.12 


LIABILITIES 


EE | | ne 
Outstanding Acceptances Under Commercial Letters of 

Credit issued by us or for our Account___~_------~- 
ge eee 


I a cs essences 


elbsone@nilbniainnnieminaataed $75,418,775.70 


pitinicnienmmaaaan $76,547 ,821.47 


Capital issued and paid_____-___- 
-.. 1,650,000.00 


Undivided Profits_.______________ 


Total LIABILITIES PLUS CAPITAL ACCOUNTS- __-$79,912,285.12 


(1) Under “Sight Deposits” it is included the amount 
of the Comisién de 
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341,535.66 
787,510.11 





214,463.65 $ 


3,364,463.65 


Fomento 


$51,968,571.78 





JUAN GELATS, President 
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H. F. TAYLOR 


W. A. HESS 


Exchange of titles 


Bank of Virginia, Richmond, on March 
1 became executive director of the 
Consumer Bankers Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Meanwhile, Mr. Hess has 
become vice-president of The Bank of 
Virginia, and is in charge of a com- 
mercial development program for the 
bank’s three offices in Norfolk. 

Mr. Taylor was national president 
of the American Institute of Banking 
in 1949-50 and is well-known in bank- 
ing circles. He was in Bank of Vir- 
ginia’s correspondent bank division. 


* 


With a background of more than 
50 years in banking, Wiiliam H. Faw- 
cett has been 
elected vice- 
chairman and di- 
rector of the 
board at Peoples 
First National 
Bank & Trust 
Company, Pitts- 
burgh. For many 
years he was a 
vice-president of 
the First Na- 
tional Bank at 
Pittsburgh, and 
when it merged with Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company in 1946, he was 
named senior vice-president of the 
present institution, a _ position he 
continues to hold. Widely known in 
banking and industrial circles, he 
spends much of his time calling on 
Peoples’ customers throughout the 
country. 





W. H. FAWCETT 


Advanced to assistant vice-presidents 
are H. R. Byers, F. P. Johnston, R. S. 
Ligo and W. E. Totzke. 


Sd 
The First National Bank of Erie 
(Pennsylvania) has taken over the 


banking and trust business of The Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Erie, which is in voluntary liquidation. 
The quarters are being occupied by a 
new branch of the First National, 
under the direction of Charles J. Heim- 
berger, executive vice-president. Five 
former officers of the liquidating bank 
have joined the First National with the 
following titles: Lewis S. Mosher, a-- 
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---and here’s “Exhibit A” 


This check is a permanent record of the transaction... clear evidence 
of payment that should clinch the case. » » This is just one of the 
services a check can render. Bankers, concerned with the transfer and 
safe handling of funds, realize the vital importance of checks in every- 
day business life. Naturally they use great care in the selection of 
their safety papers. » » The vast number of checks lithographed on 
La Monte Safety Papers and circulated daily by American Banks is an 
indication that their quality and safety are widely recognized. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1NDIvVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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sistant cashier; G. W. Kunz, trust offi- 
cer; G. D. Rose, investment officer; 
M. F. Nowak and E. C. Elser, assistant 
trust officers. 

Meanwhile, E. J. Mattis, formerly 
trust officer of the First National, has 
been named a vice-president. 


* 


Ross L. Hudson, manager of the 
Denver office of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for many years, 
has re-entered banking as president of 
the National City Bank of Denver. He 
has acquired a financial interest in the 
bank and as president succeeds Albert 
E. Upton, now chairman of the board. 
Mr. Upton founded the bank and has 
been its president for 40 years. 


5 


New president of the West Side 
State Bank, San Antonio, Texas, is J. J. 
Biasiolli, Sr. The bank was opened in 
1949 and has enjoyed a rapid growth. 


+ 


Vice-President Whit W. Woodley, 
Jr., has been advanced to first vice-pres- 
ident in charge of operations at the 
Durham (North Carolina) Bank and 
Trust Company. From assistant vice- 
president, Joseph C. Webb has been 
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L. B. EVERETT F. R. HODGSON 


Newly promoted to vice-presidents at San Francisco 


promoted to vice-president in charge 
of promotion and new business. R. 
Bailey Reade, formerly secretary-comp- 
troller, is now vice-president and secre- 
tary and heads the personal loan 
department. Whitaker Pritchard has 
been named comptroller. 


Sd 


The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco has announced seven 
promotions. 

At the head office, Louis B. Everett, 
in charge of the bank’s properties, has 
been advanced from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president. Horace K. 
Welcome, with the bank since 1922, 
steps up from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president in the public relations 
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department; Arthur C. Lee, since 1943 
in the real estate loan department, be- 
comes assistant vice-president; Erwin 
A. Dankwerth has been named assist- 
ant cashier. 

At the Capital office, Sacramento, 
Frank R. Hodgson, in charge of the 
bank’s farm credit department at Sac- 





A. C. LEE 


E. A. DANKWERTH 


Advanced at Anglo 


ramento, and John E. Miller, manager 
of the credit department at that office, 
advance from assistant vice-presidents 
to vice-presidents. 

At the Redding office, Alfred Theis, 
formerly assistant vice-president and 
manager, has been promoted to vice- 
president and manager. 


Sd 


Charles W. Warterfield has joined 
the First American National Bank of 
Nashville as a vice- 
president, and his 
principal duties will 
be in the public re- 
lations and business 
development de- 
partment. Formerly 
a vice - president 
with the Cumber- 
land Securities Cor- 
poration, Mr. War- 
terfield is a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, and also on the 
Board of Governors of the National 
Association of Security Dealers. 


C. W. WARTER- 
FIELD 


e 


The Crocker First National Bank of 
San Francisco has announced the fol- 
lowing promotions: From trust officer 
to vice-president and trust officer, R. V. 
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[ policy of The Home Insurance Company is a deeply 
personal document. 


Each provides a shield of protection for some person’s cher- 
ished possessions—perhaps your home, or car, or business. 
And each bears the mark of some Home Insurance representa- 
tive’s interest and efforts in behalf of the policyholder. In 
nearly every community from coast to coast, these members 
of the Home “family” are bringing protection to their clients 
and neighbors in an efficient, friendly way. And when and if 
fire or other adversity occurs, you'll find that this is a friend- 
ship of deeds—not words. Then your Home man carries out 
the promise of your policy—sees to it that you get fast and 
effective help. 


This sincere, human approach to your insurance needs has 
given The Home the neighborly characteristics for which it is 
known. It has made of it a company which not only serves 
your community but is a part of it—a company of people 
rather than statistics. 


The Home, in its truest sense, is the man who lives in your 
town and serves you—your Home representative and his com- 
panions in communities throughout the country. The accom- 
panying figures are a report of their work for you and your 
neighbors in the year 1950. 











Balance Sheet 


ADMITTED ASSETS *December 31, 


1950 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies $ 38,777,419.93 
United States Government Bonds. . . .  108,301,862.62 
Other Bonds and Stocks . . ... . 175,820,027.95 
Investment in The Home 
Indemnity Company. . ..... ~ 6,878,161.00 


Real Estate . .. 


ees es oe 5,293,635.24 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected 


Premiums, Less Than 90 Days Due . . 19,766,198.65 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . .... 3.320.264.23 
Total Admitted Assets. . .. . $358,157,569.62 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . . $153,821,812.00 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses . . 40,775,253.00 


— 8,750,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes ..... 
Liabilities under Contracts with 


War Shipping Administration . .. . 1,218,246.31 
Reinsurance Reserves . . . . . 2 «© « 1,334,793.53 
Dividends Declared . . . «© « «© «© « @ 3.598.708.50 
Ounce Edemeeies 23 cs st KS 5.417,599.74 

Total Liabilities Except Capital . . $214,916,413.08 
Gemelli SE 
Saute. ks el SS a Se a ee ee 

Surplus as Regards Policyholders . $143,241,156.54 

OO eee Fk | 


*NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,799,756.96 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 
in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. Assets and Liabilities in Canada 
have been adjusted to the basis of the free rate of exchange. Based on 
December 31, 1950 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
Total Admitted Assets would be $357,620,695.62 and the Surplus as Regards 
Policyholders would be $142,704,282.54. 


Sincerely, 
PRESIDENT 
Directors 


Lewis L. Crarke Cuartes A. Loucuin Henry C. Bronte 


Ivan Escottr 
Vice President 


Harsin K, Park 
President, 
First National Bank 
of Columbus, Ga. 


Union Dime 
Savings Bank 


Semen Mckee Percy C. Mapetra, Jr. 


President, 
fics themes & Land Bai _ & —— C. Wricat 
Trust Company rust Go. are 


Leroy A. Lrncotn 
President, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Eart G. Harrison 
Lawyer 


Harotp V. SMITH 
President 


Frepvertck B. ApamMs 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Cuampion McDowett Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 


Grorce Gunp 
President, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 


Harotp H. Hetm 


Wilmington, N. C. 
Joun M. FRANKLIN 


Rocer W. Basson President, 


Chairman of Board, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 


President, Lou R. Cranpati 
Chemical Bank & Rosert B. Meyer President, 
Trust Co. The Cord Meyer Company George A. Fuller Co. 


*Deceased January 18, 195] 


‘Srasanse Omspanp 


HMMACE 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 











The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Banker Vice President & President, 
Wiis &. Gabier General Counsel Empire Trust Company 
Chairman, 


Railroad Co. e - Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
ARREN S. JoHNSON 
Rosert W. Dowtine President, ee Et 
i yan Peeples Savings Manufacturers Tr t 
City Investing Co. Bank & Trust Co. of “amecesiedl us 


United States Lines Co. 
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and a small advertisement, if you like... 
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prints on gummed postage tape for parcel post... 


has built-in moistener for envelope flaps... 
Holds as much postage as you want to buy... protects 
postage from loss, theft, damage, and “borrowing’’... 
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Does its own accounting, on always visible registers... 
Modern way of mailing...neat, quick, and convenient! 
There’s a meter model for every office, bank or store. 

Call the nearest PB office, or send coupon for booklet! 


Pitney-Bowes 


POSTAGE 
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4 World's leading ' 
7 makers of mailing i 
() machine .. . offices 






in 93 cities... 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
3182 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send free booklet on the DM 
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R. V. WALSH 


E. F. LAWRENCE 


Crocker Bank appointees 


Walsh and E. F. Lawrence; from as- 
sistant trust officer to trust officer, 
E. T. Hannon and F. P. Gray. From 
assistant cashiers to assistant vice- 
presidents: F. R. Stent and C. A. 
Corrasa, both in the new business de- 
partment; Arthur Merkt, lending off- 
cer; and H. L. Kaufmann of the foreign 
department. Appointed assistant cash- 
iers are: William A. Sheehan, Richard 
M. King, Albert J. Rice, Jr., A. Charles 
de Limur, and J. D. Middleton. 


e 


Alfred G. Ruehle has joined Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City, as 
vice - president in 
charge of a Brook- 
lyn office. He for- 
merly was a 
vice - president at 
Manufacturers 
Trust Company, 
having come with 
that institution 
upon its merger 
with Brooklyn 
Trust Company. He 
had been associated 
with the latter bank for 21 years, and at 
the time of the merger held the title of 
vice-president and was senior loan 
officer. 














A. G. RUEHLE 


. 


Named Santa Barbara’s Man of the 
Year is Warner Edmonds, president of 
the First National 
Trust and Savings 
Bank in that Cali- 
fornia community. 
The scroll award 
stated that the 
honor to Mr. Ed- 
monds was be- 
stowed “for many 
vears of all-around 
community service 
above the line of regular duty.” 








W. EDMONDS 


e 


F. E. Knetsch, a prominent loca: 
attorney, is now president of the Nolte 
National Bank, Seguin, Texas. H. H. 
Starke, who has been serving as both 
president and board chairman, relin- 
quishes the presidency because otf 
health considerations. 


Meanwhile, Melvin Klenke has been 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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advanced from vice-president and cash- 
ier to executive vice-president, and Leo 
Freis promoted to cashier. 


+ 


Kenneth M. Johnson, assistant coun- 
sel at Bank of America since 1947, has 
been advanced to 
assistant vice-presi- 
dent in the legal de- 
partment at the San 
Francisco head of- 
fice. He is a recog- 
nized authority on 
the law of negotia- 
ble instruments and 
creditors’ rights. K. M. JOHNSON 
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First president of the newly or- 
ganized Arizona’ Estate Planning 
Council is E. Martin Larsen, trust offi- 
cer of the First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix. Besides trust men, the 
group includes accountants, attorneys 
and life insurance underwriters. The 
object is to promote interest and mu- 
tual understanding through monthly 
discussions, 

sd 


New president of the Westport 
(Connecticut) Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is Einar W. Andersen. He suc- 
ceeds Channing P. Harris, who has re- 
signed. 

4 


Paul Bowles and Graham Wright, Jr., | 


formerly assistant cashiers, have been 
named assistant vice-presidents by the 
First National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Sd 

Five promotions on the executive 
staff of Potter Title and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, are as follows: Leo 
J. Loughren, secretary, named vice- 
president and secretary; John A. Hol- 


Promotions at Pittsburgh 


L. J. LOUGHREN W. E. MARTIN 





J. A. HOLLINGS- 
WORTH E. A. BEARD 
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TIRE AND TUBE INDUSTRY of the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area is second in size in the nation— 
and probably in the world. In 1950, total payroll 
reached an estimated $35,000,000. Employment: 
nearly 9,000 persons. 


CALIFORNIA HAS IT... 


DIVERSITY IN INDUSTRY...as varied as the 
geography of the state. To provide a complete 
range of banking service for industry and indi- 
viduals, Security-First National Bank has 132 
Offices and Branches, located in key communi- 
ties from mid-state to the Mexican border. 

Security offers complete service for corre- 
spondents. Banks in all sections of the United 
States and overseas are using it. 

We would welcome the opportunity to act 
as your Pacific Coast correspondent connec- 
tion. Address inquiries: Banks and Bankers 
Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 112 BILLION DOLLARS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 
L. W. Craig C. T. Wienke 
Vice-President Vice-President 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 























lingsworth, auditor, elected vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller; William E. 
Martin, real estate officer, advanced to 
vice-president in charge of real estate; 
Edgar A. Beard, consumer credit 
manager, made vice-president in charge 
of consumer credit; and Raymond C. 
Inks, named consumer credit manager. 


+ 


Harry F. Manor will direct the 
Thriftsurance Division of Bankers De- 
velopment Corpor- 
ation from the lat- 
ter’s new address at 


100 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
For the past 20 


years he has served 
banks all over the 
country as a con- 
sultant in the field 
of new business de- 
velopment, customer, employee and 
public relations. Thriftsurance is a 
“package plan” involving systematic 
savings toward a predetermined goal, 
with the deposits insured against sick- 
ness, accident or death. 





H. F. MANOR 


e 


An honorary membership in the New 
York Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking was recently presented 





tyes 


L~ 0 oe 





New York banker honored 


to E. C. Gersten, president of The 
Public National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. It was in recogni- 
tion of his long interest and suppcrt 
of A.I.B. activities and his achieve- 
ments in the field of banking. George 
Dineen (left), president of the New 
York chapter, is shown above making 
the presentation. 


5 


William H. Switzer, vice-president of 
The Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
City, has succeeded R. Benson Ray as 
controller following the latter’s retire- 
ment. Assistant Vice-President John 
W. Larsen has been appointed assistant 
vice-president and deputy controller, 
while H. Wendell Phillips, formerly 





New! 





Replace your worn 
Celluloid or Cardboard 
Inserts with new 
NON-WEARING 
BAKELITE ENGRAVED 
LETTERS AND 
NUMERALS 
For Prices 
Send Us Samples of 
Sizes You Use 
Address Dept. B 


counter. 











No. CK-2 





No. CKD-2... 
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BRONZE PERPETUAL CALENDAR 


for Counters and Safe Deposit Booths 
(with Two-tone Pen Holders) 


This superb, modern-styled Counter Calendar with hinged tops perks 
up the appearance of any counter or booth! Contains lifetime Bakelite 
enameled and engraved inserts for days, months and dates. Furnished 
with genuine Kerr Fountain Pen sets which assure long wear. 


Your choice of Single or Double-Faced for one or both sides of writing 


Base Measurements: 20'' x 6''—Height: 254" (including 5/16"' thick base) 


-$75.90 (Double Face—with 4 Pens) 
-$45.65 (Single Face—with 2 Pens) 


(If desired in chrome, add $2.80 to each of the above prices.) 
Write for details of other all-metal PERPETUAL CALENDARS 
—with and without Pen Sets—for COUNTER and WALL use. 


Headquarters for NAME PLATES « HOLIDAY TABLETS - SPECIAL PLAQUES 


BANK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1930 
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NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 3 CO 7-3590 








deputy auditor at 
deputy controller. 


Bewery, is now 


e 


Now a vice-president of the Old 
Kent Bank, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
is Malcolm §. Curtis. He was formerly 
an assistant cashier with the Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. His father is 
Heber W. Curtis, chairman of the 
board of the Old Kent Bank. 


5 


Enroute home from a cruise to Rio 
de Janeiro, Otto G. Wismer, 59, chair- 
man of the board, Bankers-Equitable 
Trust Company, Detroit, died on ship- 
board from a heart attack. Noted for 
his keen sense of humor, he was one of 
the best-liked personalities along De- 
troit’s financial row. 


a 


Carroll R. Spearman, vice-president, 
has been promoted to senior vice-presi- 
dent and director of 
the National Bank 
of Commerce, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
Also named senior 
vice - president is 
Albert E. Meckel, 
formerly vice-presi- 
dent, who is a loan 
officer. 

Advanced to vice- 
presidents are Fidel G. Chamberlain, 
Jr., in charge of the public relations 
department, and Robert D. Barclay, Jr. 


C. R. SPEARMAN 


° 


Promoted to vice-presidents at The 
First National Bank of Tampa (Flor- 
ida) are M. B. Sessions, who will also 
serve as trust officer, and James F. 
Adams and E. W. Johnson, formerly 
assistant vice-presidents. 


° 


Paul Jones, president of Cummins 
Business Machines Corporation, an- 
nounces that the name of that organi- 
zation has been changed to Cummins- 
Chicago Corporation. 


e 


Clarence E. Poister, formerly an ex- 
aminer with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City, has 
joined the United 
States Bank of 
Grand Junction 
(Colorado) as a 
vice-president and 
director. He _ has 
spent his_ entire 
business career of 
20 years in banking, 
first as a country 
banker and later in examination work. 














C. E. POISTER 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








Teaching Them Young 


As a result of after-hour bank visits, 
young Canadians are gaining some in- 
sight into the behind-the-scenes opera- 
tions of the industry. Early this year, 
Manager J. M. Smith of the Leaside 
(Toronto) branch of the Bank of To- 
ronto initiated the movement by in- 
viting the senior class of a local high 
school to visit the branch. After study- 
ing bank operations in their school, 
a group of fifty boys and girls trooped 
into the bank to see the actual work 
performed. 

Officers of the bank demonstrated to 
the class the mechanisms behind in- 
dividual accounts, proper identification 
procedure, the correct way to fill out 
deposit slips, and the history of a 
check after it has been presented at 
the teller’s window. The class was 
taken into the vault where they were 
shown the deposit boxes and timelocks, 
the bonds and the cash, and were al- 
lowed to handle bundles of paper 
money. The members of the bank’s 
staff were introduced and their indi- 
vidual duties explained in some detail. 
A demonstration of the latest bank 
machine equipment proved to be es- 
pecially interesting to the school- 
children. 

Armed with souvenir notebooks, the 
youngsters left the branch with a 
personal interest in the bank and its 
staff. Some of the students returned 
during business hours the following 
day to open checking accounts. 


e ° e 


Bank Promotes Budgeting 


The Bank of Montreal is conducting 
a Canada-wide campaign on “Personal 
Planning” based on the results of a 
test campaign held last autumn at the 
Canadian National Exhibition in To- 
ronto. At the bank’s booth at the fair, 
a booklet entitled “Personal Planning 
for Successful Home-makers”’ was dis- 
tributed on request. Answers to a 
questionnaire included in the booklet 
have indicated clearly the need for the 
budget planning idea developed by the 
bank. 

Advertising in publications and 
streetcar and bus placards are used to 
announce that the booklet is available 
at the bank’s many branches. The ad- 
vertisements indicate that a study of 
the booklet will help to cut down money 
problems. Testimonials from persons 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 




















Leaside branch, Bank of Toronto 


Manager J. M. Smith shows bank forms to visiting students 


who have used the booklet to advan- 
tage are utilized in the campaign. 


S + * 


The Keystone Series 


A highly effective series of adver- 
tisements is currently being distribut- 
ed by the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
to its many branches. Each of the ad- 
vertisements carries the headline, 
“Keystone of Main Street,” and the 
copy outlines the importance of the 
bank’s branch to the typical Canadian 
community. The scratch-board illustra- 
tion in each ad depicts an artist’s con- 
ception of the various Main Streets. 
Each of the different illustrations is 
a composite, designed to represent any 
one of a number of Canadian towns. 
As a result, at least one ad in the 
series is specifically appropriate for 
any community in which the bank has 
a branch. Both illustrations and copy 
are exceptionally well executed. 


e . 4 e 


Colorful Annual Reports 


Striking evidence of the trend to- 
ward humanizing the activities of 
banks is provided by the colorful and 


highly readable Canadian bank state- 
ments of condition for 1950. The re- 
ports are filled with pictures of 
branches and of staff activities during 
the past year. 

Reflecting another trend, practically 
all of the reports feature pages of pic- 
tures of new and remodeled branches, 
in addition to the usual condition 
statement, messages of presidents and 
general managers, review of general 
business conditions and listings of 
branch locations. A number of the re- 
ports also pictorially show develop- 
ments in various parts of Canada, as 
well as business activity and staff 
growth. One report carries pictures 
and captions at the bottom of every 
page showing bank activities ranging 
from local community affairs in rural 
areas to city-wide educational tours. 


Personnel 


Important changes in top executives 
of the Bank of Toronto were an- 
nounced following the bank’s recent 
annual meeting. James L. Carson, who 
started as a junior with the bank in 
1905, was named chairman of the 
board, moving up from president. B. S. 
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J. L. CARSON 


Vanstone, former vice-president of the 
bank was named president, and L. G. 
Gillett, general manager was named a 
vice-president, along with F. K. Mor- 
row, prominent Canadian industrialist. 

Mr. Carson started with the Bank 
of Toronto at Montreal after coming 
to Canada from Scotland. He was 





B. S. VANSTONE 





L. G. GILLETT 


made manager of the bank’s main 
branch at Montreal in 1922, and in 
1938 became assistant general man- 
ager, with headquarters at Toronto. 
In 1942 he became vice-president and 
a director of the bank, and in 1948 
was elected president. 

Mr. Vanstone joined the Ontario 
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Bank in 1900, and in 1906 joined the 
Bank of Toronto. Five years later he 
became inspector and in 1934 chief 
supervisor of eastern branches. In 
1938 he was appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager and in 1942 general 
manager. 

Mr. Gillett, general manager of the 
Bank of Toronto since 1948, started 
with the bank at Montreal in 1909, 
was in western Canada for the bank 
till 1926. He became chief inspector 
at the Toronto head-office in 1928 and 
manager of the bank’s main Montreal 
branch in 1938. Five years later he 
was made an assistant general man- 
ager. 


The Royal Bank of Canada, head- 
office Montreal, has appointed K. M. 
Sedgewick as assistant general man- 
ager with headquarters at Toronto for 
the Ontario region. He succeeds B. L. 
Mitchell, who remains as a director 
and vice-president. Mr. Sedgewick 





C. B. NEAPOLE 


K. M. SEDGEWICK 


joined the bank in 1929 in eastern 
Canada, saw service at various branch- 
es and in 1936 became assistant man- 
ager at the main Toronto branch. He 
returned to the Atlantic coast prov- 
inces as manager of the branches at 
Truro and Halifax then was moved to 
the main branch at Montreal. In 1949 
he became assistant general manager. 

The Royal Bank promoted C. B. 
Neapole to assistant general manager 
with headquarters at Montreal. He 
moved up from the post of manager 
of the Montreal branch, and has seen 
service at branches of the bank in 
various parts of Canada. 

In western Canada the Royal Bank 
also recently made some changes in 
senior staff, with retirement of EZ. B. 
Durham as super- 
visor of Alberta 
branches. J. C. 
Mayne, manager of 
the Calgary branch 
of the bank for the 
past year has been 
promoted to super- 
visor of Alberta 
branches, .and has 
been succeeded by 
D. S. Anderson as 
manager of the Calgary branch. Mr. 











J. C. MAYNE 
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Mayne has been with the bank since 
1919, starting in Ontario, and being 
appointed manager of one of the main 
Toronto branches in 1935. 


a 


Charles S. Roberston, vice-president 
and general manager of the Canada 
Corporation, 


Permanent Mortgage 
head-office Toronto, 
has been elected 
president, succeed- 
ing the late Ed- 
ward D. Gooder- 
ham. He remains 
as & vice-president 
of the Canada Per- 
manent Trust Com- 
pany, of which T. 
D’Arcy Leonard 
has been elected president and remains 
general manager. Mr. Leonard has 
also been elected vice-president of 
Canada Permanent Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. Roy L. Warren, vice-president 


T. D. LEONARD 





C. S. ROBERTSON 


R. L. WARREN 


of the Canadian financial organization, 
A. E. Ames & Co., has been elected a 
vice-president of both the Canada Per- 
manent Mortgage Corporation and the 
Canada Permanent Trust Company. 


* 


J. E. Labelle, prominent Canadian 
industrialist, was elected president of 
the Provincial Bank of Canada, head- 
office Montreal. J. U. Boyer, general 
manager of the bank, and president of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
was elected a vice-president, and Ber- 
nard Normandin, chief inspector of 
the Provincial Bank was promoted to 
assistant general manager. 


. 4 


Robert L. Dales, a supervisor of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, has been named 
an assistant general manager of the 
bank. He has had wide experience in 
all sections of Canada, was manager 
of the bank’s main Toronto branch 
from 1944 to 1946, and for the past 
two years has been supervisor of the 
bank’s western branches at Winnipeg. 
He is succeeded in that post by Ken- 
neth S. Russell, manager of Bank of 
Nova Scotia main branch at Winnipeg 
for the past five years. William G. 
Henderson has been appointed man- 
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R. L. DALES K. S. RUSSELL 


ager of the Winnipeg branch, having 
been senior assistant supervisor of 
western branches at Winnipeg. 





R. A. Laidlaw, president of the Na- 
tional Trust Company, head-office To- 
ronto, has been appointed chairman of 
the board, as well as president, suc- 
ceeding W. M. O’Connor who has been 
with the company for 51 years in 
various posts from treasurer to presi- 
dent and chairman. J. G. Hungerford 
has been appointed executive vice- 
president, having been general mau- 
ager since 1949, and before that man- 
ager of the trust department and 
assistant general manager. Harry H. 
Wilson, an assistant general manager 
since 1948, has been moved up to gen- 
eral manager. 
























Right next door, in Canada, there’s a market already 
buying over a billion dollars worth of U.S. products 
a year. Naturally a market of this size requires careful 
study. If your customers are interested in Canada, we 


ill 
right next door! 


~ 


can supply you with facts and figures they will require. 
For our Monthly Review, our brochures on “American 
Oil Interests Entering Canada” and ‘Canadian 


Taxes and Other Legislation,’ 


or any specific 


information you wish about Canada, write:to our general 


offices in Toronto. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Over 360 branches across Canada and abroad 


New York Office: 49 Wall Street 


General Office: Toronto, Canada 
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hanks with swing doors too frequently have entrances plagued 
by drafty discomfort. The area that should be one of the most 


valuable in a bank is unusable because of entrance drafts. 


th al ll oh With an International-Van Kannel revolving door full use can 


be made of this space right up to the door. Even when the traffic 


is heaviest, entrance drafts are eliminated . . . 


am 
SW ng (loors a revolving door is always open, always closed. 


IMPORTANT FREE BOOKLET! 


Write today for the free illustrated booklet about the many advan- 
tages of revolving doors, 
-"- a For information consult the classified section of your telephone direc- 
G << tory or see our catalog in Sweet's. 


NOLVy, 
Periodic lubrication, ———— an 2 <> 
ps an anal sevice TT AV 
’ Neo 
maintenance required 1857 EDGAR STREET 40 oR? EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 


for years of service 
from a revolving door IN CANADA—International-Van Kannel revolving doors are avail- 





able through Eastern Steel Products, Ltd., in Toronto and Montreal. 
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These booklets are available upon 

request, free of charge or obliga- 

tion, under an arrangement 

whereby the requests are re- 

ferred promptly to the producers. 

Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











Financing Small Business .. . 
One of several publications of interest 
to bankers in the series of studies con- 
ducted by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, this informative 45- 
page booklet deals at considerable 
length with the requirements and 
special problems of financing small 
business and local industry. A handful 
of the aspects covered are: the need 
for technical guidance; the need for 
additional funds; amount of financing 
needed; sources of short-term funds; 
term loans; equity capital versus ven- 
ture capital; government and small 
business; the small loan bill of 1950; 
and many other topic-heads of specific 
and immediate interest at this time. 


Taking Good Care of Your Dol- 
lars ... So they’ll take good care of 


Booklet encourages thrift 
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good care of YOU! |i 
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you! This colorful, 36-page booklet, 
published by The Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, out- 
lines the various services offered by 
the mutual savings banks. Many help- 
ful tips, designed to encourage thrift, 
are included. In addition to the history 
and facilities of savings banks, the 
booklet contains short discussions on 
insurance and social security, a budget 
calendar, and a memoranda sheet for 
birthdays and anniversaries. 


The Bank Check Should Be a 
Simple Instrument. . . This booklet, 
published by the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 
displays some typical examples of un- 
orthodox checks which are causing 
errors and wasting time in banks all 
over the country. Complicated check 
designs and checks containing restric- 
tive clauses are given particular atten- 
tion. 


How and How Long Should Busi- 
ness Records Be Kept? . . . Another 
printing of this informative 32-page 
booklet is now available. Of particular 
interest is the practical record reten- 
tion schedule which shows retention 
periods for every type of record 
in view of business and legal require- 
ments. Also included is an efficient sys- 
tem for disposing of useless records, 
a method to determine the proportion- 
ate after-fire value of records, and 
many suggestions for the protection 
of records. 


War Precautions Program... A 
carefully-developed procedure for the 
protection of customer and bank assets 
and records in the event of military 
attack is offered in this 22-page book- 
let. The introduction acknowledges 
that precautionary measures neces- 
sarily will vary according to individual 
banks, and the program is set up to 
show generally advisable protective 
action for the various departments of 
a bank. 


Studies in Social Security .. . The 
latest release of The Research Council 
for Economic Security surveys 11 for- 
eign countries as to the financial cost 
and program emphasis of govermen- 
tal social security plans. This booklet 
is the 77th of a series of 85 separate 
publications on the various aspects 
of economic and social security. Each 
booklet contains a listing of the other 
publications in the series that are 
available. These highly informative 
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Shows poorly-designed checks 


booklets are listed under such subject 
headings as: Background; Financial; 
Foreign; Old-Age; Health; Disability 
Compensation; and Employee Benefits. 


The Psychology of Business Im- 
pression ... A substantial portfolio 
containing samples of 24 basic letter- 
head designs and treatments. The well- 
illustrated text discusses the elements 
of letter-head psychology. Bank officers 
are asked to select the three letterhead 
types they prefer and register their 
opinion on postage-paid cards included 
in the kit. The letterhead samples are 
certain to provide banks with some 
worthwhile ideas in design and type 
arrangement. 


Analyzes bank letterheads 
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Bankers know from experience how speedily, simply 
and economically the Burroughs does its job. Burroughs 
knows from experience how to install these proved 
machines for maximum help to the teller, service to 
the depositor and benefit to the banker. Get the full 
story from your Burroughs man—today. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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Burroughs @> 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 


Garnishment Defeated 
in Case of Set-Off 


Where a writ of attachment or gar- 
nishment is served on a bank by the 
judgment creditor of a depositor the 
depositor’s funds cannot be reached if 
the bank has a set-off against his de- 
posit. Such was the recent conclusion 
of the Municipal Court of Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 


There a judgment creditor sought 
to collect his judgment from the debtor 
by attaching or garnisheeing the lat- 
ter’s deposit in the Farmers National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Ashtabula. The 
bank first answered that the debtor 
had $334.57 on deposit. Three days 
later the bank filed an amended answer 
saying that the depositor’s money had 
been absorbed by a set-off for a debt 
of over $2000 which he owed the bank. 
The plaintiff insisted that the bank 
had no right to a set-off after it had 
already answered that the depositor 
had funds on deposit. Plaintiff fur- 
ther pointed out that no notice or op- 
portunity to defend had been given 
depositor before his funds haa been 
appropriated by the bank. 


Disposing of this contention in fa- 
vor of the bank the Court said that a 
demand note is payable immediately 
upon execution and that formal de- 
mand is not necessary. The Court 
concluded that the bank had no funds 
of the depositor on deposit and there- 
fore the garnishment proceedings 
were dismissed. (Marrison vs. Hogue 
et al, 95 North Eastern Reporter, sec- 
ond series, 15.) 


Appeal from Judgment 
On Note 


An appeal from a judgment on a 
note was taken to the Appellate Court 
of Illinois, second district. 


The facts were as follows: Trans- 
portation Investment Corporation had 
given a check to L. D. Bailey for 
$13,500, which Robert J. Schmelzle, at 
Bailey’s request, signed as accommo- 
dation endorser. The check was cashed 
at the local bank but was not honored 
ipon presentment. As sole considera- 
ion Schmelzle received from Bailey 
two checks aggregating $13,500 made 
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District of Columbia 


by Auto Mart, Inc. and signed by 
Bailey and a relative as officers. These 
checks were not paid. Schmelzle sued 
Transportation Investment Corpora- 
tion on the original check for $13,500. 

Analyzing the issues thus presented 
the Appellate Court of Illinois, Dis- 
trict No. 2 said: 

“In an exchange of checks each is 
deemed a consideration for the other, 
and an independent obligation not con- 
ditioned upon the payment of the 
other, provided there is no restriction 
on use or obligation. 


“It appears from defendant’s plead- 


secondarily liable, who pays an instru- 
ment, is section 142, which states: 
‘Where the instrument is paid by a 
party secondarily liable thereon, it is 








ings and affidavits in support thereof, | 


that, although cross checks were given 
by defendant and the payee, there is a 


question of fact presented as to | 
whether there was a restriction on the | 


negotiation of the instrument in con- 
troversy until the two checks given 
by the payee, as consideration, had 
cleared. If such a restriction were 


established, then the fact that the two | 


checks 
deemed as a failure of consideration 
as between the original parties. 
“Whether this defense could be val- 
idly asserted against the plaintiff de- 


were never paid would be | 


pends upon the provisions of the Ne- | 
gotiable Instruments Law and the law | 


merchant. Under the Negotiable In- 


struments Law, failure of considera- | 


tion may be a valid defense against the 
payee, but will not constitute a defense 
against a holder in due course. 

“Tt is readily apparent that plaintiff 
can not qualify as a holder in due 
course within the purview of the statu- 
tory requirements, inasmuch as he ac- 
quired the instrument and paid value 
to the bank after the maker had re- 
fused payment thereon. Nor is his 
status comparable to one who acquires 
an instrument with knowledge of its 
infirmities, for there is no allegation 
that at the time plaintiff endorsed the 
instrument he knew of the failure of 
consideration by the payee. Nor is his 
position analagous to that of one who 
fails to give value for the instrument. 
He is in the anomalous category of an 
accommodation endorser for the payee, 
who has been called upon, after the 
default of the maker, to pay the in- 
strument to the bank which cashed the 
check. The only provision of the IIli- 
nois Negotiable Instruments Law 
pertaining to the rights of a party 








Fast, Efficient, Service 


Plus Friendly Counsel 


Bankers throughout the Nation and 
the Southeast have learned that the 
“Friendly Fulton" National Bank of 
Atlanta not only renders fast and 
efficient service on all routine cor- 
respondent items, but also stands ever 
ready to render friendly, personal 
advice and counsel on their specific 
problems as well as those of their 


customers Operating in this area. 


Over 40 years of banking experi- 
ence is at your disposal. Call on The 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta for 
the extra and unusual in corre- 


spondent banking service. 
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not discharged; but the party so pay- 
ing it is remitted to his former rights 
as regards all prior parties, and he 
may strike out his own and all subse- 
quent indorsements, and again nego- 
tiate the instrument.’ 


“In another case, the plaintiff, who 
endorsed for the accommodation of 
the payee, paid the instrument and 
sought to recover from the maker. The 
court, in rejecting the defense of fraud 
interposed by the maker, stated: ‘In 
this action, it would have no effect 
upon the indicated rights and liabili- 
ties of respondents whether or not the 
defenses above referred to would be 
available to appellants in an action be- 
tween the original parties to the note, 
if respondents indorsed without knowl- 
edge of any equities in favor of appel- 
lants.’ 

“Similarly, as hereinbefore noted, 
there is no allegation that plaintiff 
knew of the failure of consideration, 
at the time he endorsed the check. 

“It does not appear that the defend- 
ant maker therein interposed any spe- 
cial defenses which were available 
against the payee. Therefore, while 
the case did establish that upon pay- 
ment of the instrument the accommo- 
dation endorser acquired a_ right 
against the maker, it did not in specific 
terms hold that such right was not 


subject to existing equities between 
the original parties. However, in the 
light of our analysis of the foregoing 
authorities, it is our judgment that 
the law recognizes the rights of an 
accommodation endorser, after pay- 
ment of the instrument, to proceed 
against the maker, irrespective of a 
failure of consideration between the 
original parties, provided the endorser 
signed the instrument without knowl- 
edge of any such infirmity. 


“On this appeal, defendant has as- 
serted the defense that the bank which 
cashed the check for the payee and 
thereafter endorsed it to plaintiff when 
he paid the instrument, may not be a 
holder in due course by reason of the 
delay in presenting the instrument. 
Hence, defendant argues, even if plain- 
tiff succeeded to the rights of the 
bank, the original equities between the 
maker and the payee could be asserted 
against the bank and the plaintiff, on 
the ground that neither party was a 
holder in due course. 


“The status of the bank as affecting 
plaintiff’s right to recover on the in- 
strument, and as constituting a fur- 
ther defense to this action, was not 
presented in defendant’s pleadings or 
affidavits before the trial court. De- 
fendant merely asserted therein that 
there was a failure of consideration 








EASY SNAP FILE BOX 
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ALL STEEL Sliding Drawer 
7 STORAGE FILES 


INTERLOCK IN STACK—Vertical and 
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NO STACKING PARTS NEEDED 
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between the original parties which 
constituted a defense against plaintiff 
accommodation endorser. 

“In determining the propriety of the 
summary judgment entered by the cir- 
cuit court, this court is limited to mat- 
ters presented in the pleadings and 
affidavits, and defenses can not be in- 
voked for the first time on appeal. 
Under our analysis of defendants 
pleadings and affidavits, even if every 
fact stated therein could be established 
in open court, no legally sufficient de- 
fense to this proceeding was presented. 
It is our judgment, therefore, that the 
circuit court did not err in entering a 
summary judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff accommodation endorser. 

“Judgment affirmed.” (Schmelzle 
vs. Transportation Investment Corp., 
94 North Eastern Reporter, second 
series, 682.) 


Holder in Due Course Loses 


A New Jersey vendee executed a 
conditional sales contract for the pur- 
chase of a bar dispensing unit and in 
connection with the contract gave to 
the vendor his negotiable note for the 
purchase price, payable in _ install- 
ments. The vendor delivered the unit, 
and negotiated the note to a bank. 

Later the bank sued the maker on 
the note, and was confronted with a 
most unusual defense. It was shown 
that when the maker executed the con- 
tract and the note he was insane, 
although he had not been judicially 
declared a lunatic. 

In denying the bank a recovery on 
the note the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey said: 

“A common understanding of all the 
terms of a contract, and mutual assent 
are essential elements in the formation 
of every contract. In order to be bind- 
ing, obligations expressed by the terms 
of a contract must find legal support in 
the intentions of all contributing 
parties. 

“It is an established principle, fun- 
damental in the law of contracts, that 
a contractual obligation arises from 
the mutual consent of the parties only. 
The true contract, whether it be 
expressed or implied in fact, has its 
source in the common intention of the 


| parties. 





“For these reasons this court affirms 
the judgment of the trial court; and 
finds that the trial court did not err in 
overruling the motion of the plaintiff- 
appellant for the cited reasons that the 
verdict of the jury and the judgment 
of the court were contrary to the 
weight of the evidence or contrary to 
law.” 

Judgment in favor of the makers. 
(Dornan vs. Yavorsky, 96 North- 


_ eastern Reporter, Second Series, 613.) 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


between the dealer and our bank. The 
agreement, as stated in the preface, 
is “to establish a satisfactory basis for 
the purchase (by National Bank of 
Commerce in Memphis), without re- 
course, of notes... taken by the dealer 
in the regular course of trade for farm 
machinery, tractors ... both new and 
used... .” 

Most of our agreements with dealers 
include a nonrecourse clause and in the 
majority of cases we actually prefer 
the nonrecourse-reserve plan to a plan 
requiring endorsement by the dealer 
without a reserve account. In the first 
place, by endorsing the full volume of 
paper which they are obliged to carry 
in connection with servicing their 
trade areas, many dealers would build 
up a top heavy contingent liability in 
relation to their net worth. I have 
known of instances where dealers with 
very nominal net worth have endorsed 
a sufficient volume of paper that they 
could make good only a small portion 
of the total, were they called upon to 
do so. 


SOUND reserve program in effect 

affords recourse. Experience has 
proved that where a minimum of 10 
per cent is required to be carried in a 
reserve account against the principal 
amount of outstanding notes, for all 
practical purposes the banker is oper- 
ating as safely and perhaps more 
soundly than if he had the paper with 
recourse and no reserve. The reserve 
clause is attractive to the dealer as 
well as to the bank. Over the long pull, 
the cash discounts the dealer receives 
from his manufacturer by financing 
with his local bank will maintain an 
adequate reserve account with his 
bank. Many dealers also feel that the 
reserve deduction provides a savings 
account which serves a very useful 
purpose to them and enables them to 
add to their financial strength more 
rapidly than if all of the profits were 
going back into the operating side of 
the business daily. 

To build up this reserve account we 
deduct 10 per cent from the net 
amount of each note we purchase. The 
review date on reserve accounts is 
designated as July 1 of each year, a 
date chosen because July 1 is the year’s 
high point for farm equipment loans 
in our particular part of the country. 
On reserve date, the dealer has the 
right to do one of two things: He can 
idjust his reserves to 10 per cent of 
the outstanding credit to his cus- 
tomers, withdrawing any surplus over 
10 per cent; or he can leave the surplus 
in the reserve and we will reduce the 
deductions for reserve on his credit 
sales during the following year. 
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You Made a Wise Decision 





in Selecting ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
Field Warehousing Because: 


1. Fidelity bond and warehouseman’s liability policy are both 
carried in one of America’s largest companies. Protection to 
$250,000.00 is automatic for each location. Where exposure 
exceeds automatic coverage it is increased to full value 
of inventory. 


2. 26 years of experience in the warehousing business assures 
competent handling by experienced personnel. 


3. Careful control of records and close supervision of all 
details assures that stock records and inventories are 


ow Clay, always accurate and up to date. 


St. Louis Terminal’s ability to serve you 





3 For additional evidence of 
= 


° 


Mmegcrr Write or wire the nearest office 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


More Than a Quarter Century of Warehousing Service 
Executive Offices: ST. LOUIS 2, MO., 826 Clark Ave. 

CHICAGO 3, ILL. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
First National Bank Bldg. West Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 

Waldheim Bldg. Lubbock National Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO DALLAS 1, TEXAS 

Carew Tower Construction Bldg. 


MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
Sterick Bldg. 
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For example, one dealer who is being 
handled in co-operation with another 
bank came up to the adjustment date 
with reserve accounts totaling $22,603. 
In four years of experience he has had 
no losses charged to his reserve ac- 
count. On the adjustment date he had 
notes in his own bank and in our bank 
totaling $97,982.52. A 10 per cent 
minimum reserve required that he 
have $9,798 with the two banks. As he 
chose to continue on a 10 per cent de- 
duction basis, he was able to withdraw 
from his reserve account a balance of 
$12,805, which went back into his busi- 
ness. This dealer feels that the re- 
serve account has not only enabled him 
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in Banking this TRAY 
SPEEDS UP EVERYTHING 


The Britt Posting Tray has been scien- 
tifically designed to produce a tray that 
will give each operator the preferred 


angle for posting. It is only tray 
ever offered with a “fingertip”? moistener 
attached. 

Construction elim- 


(mahogany plywood) 


inates nerve-racking vibration. Separate 
compartments for checks and deposit slips. 
Small compartment for rubber bands, etc. 
Large lip at unposted check section per- 
mits easy posting of dual run of checks. 
Sengbusch Moistener is securely mounted 


on tray, convenient for operator. 

Price: Complete with the Sengbusch, the 
greatest moistener ever devised and a 4- 
ounce bottle of BRITT GLYCEROSE 
IDEAL MOISTENER FLUID 


$14.95 postpaid 
without moistener & attachment, 
$11.95, postpaid 


ORDER ON APPROVAL 


Britt Products Ca. 


P. O Box 1344 
Memo. to Secretary: 
WOONRO GUGGE. 6 oc cccccecvesesescecs of these. 


Clearwater, Florida 
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to do a large volume of business with- 
out acquiring a heavy contingent 
liability, but has helped him save sub- 
stantial sums of money which perform 
a real service in his business. When 
you consider that even after the 
credits have been screened by our bank 
customer, we also carefully analyze 
each one, this is a typical example of 
the protection the reserve account 
gives the bank and machinery dealer. 


HE notes we hold are sent to the 

local bank at maturity for collec- 
tion and our experience thus far has 
been that a large majority is paid 
promptly. In the few instances where 
payments are not made at maturity, 
we confer with the bank and the dealer 
as to whether to extend, renew, or 
repossess. 


Our agreement with each dealer 
stipulates that in case of repossession 
of any machine, the dealer will take 
charge of the repossession, will recon- 
dition and resell the machine. The pro- 
ceeds of resale are turned over to us 
and we pay the dealer for his re- 
possessing, reconditioning, and resell- 
ing expense. Profits of resale in excess 
of the original note are turned back 
to the dealer. We have never had a 
loss on a resale, but in the event of 
loss the amount would be charged te 
the dealer’s reserve. 

We depend on our correspondent 
banks to screen farmers’ applications. 
They send us only the contracts they 
consider acceptable from a credit 
standpoint and call to our attention 
any circumstances which do not show 
on the application. They also assure 
us that signatures are genuine. We 
specify in our dealer agreements that 
dealers’ customers should use manu- 
facturers’ credit forms. We do not pro- 
vide application forms because of the 
minor variations required when the 
forms are used in the different Mid- 
South states of our area. The forms 
provided by the manufacturers fill our 
requirements very well. 


In each application for credit we 
receive the purchaser’s note, the con- 
ditional purchase order, and the pur- 
chaser’s statement. 

Mr. Francis goes over each applica- 
tion himself, correlating the farmer’s 
assets, liabilities and prospects. For 
example, on the basis of the statement 
shown on page 26, he rejected a tractor 
and implement loan of $1,305.00. He 
analyzed the statement like this: 

“There are several reasons why we 
cannot accept this note. In the first 
place, while the financial statement 
shows a reasonably good total worth 
for a small farmer, this worth includes 
an item listed as ‘personal property.’ 
For all practical purposes the item 
must be taken out of the statement. 
Add to this the fact that the man is 








still a tenant on a very small farm, with 
limited income potential, and the re- 
payment prospect is not good. While 
he does have a cow which will help cut 
down on his food bills, he does not 
show any other live stock nor any acre- 
age in garden or other food-for-the- 
family crops. Therefore, his expenses 
for necessities must be high. Neither 
are his cash crops in proper balance, 
in my estimation. The man has not 
accumulated very much in his 55 years 
and, in addition to himself and his 
wife, has five children who are depend- 
ent on a very small income. Add to all 
this the fact that he has a $500 debt, 
payable monthly, and there is nothing 
to do but to reject the loan.” 


The other note, whose statement is 
shown on page 27, is for approximate- 
ly the same amount of money and for 
similar equipment. The loan was ap- 
proved because, as Mr. Francis says, 
“the statement shows real worth.” 

“The man not only has a small live- 
stock operation on his place,” Mr. 
Francis observes, “but over the years 
has paid for a small farm which has 
some value. While his cropping pro- 
gram is small, it shows balance. His 
family responsibilities are not great. 
This, along with the fact that he has 
no other debts, gives him a good pros- 
pect of repaying his farm-equipment 
loan without hardship to himself and 
his family.” 


HE question of floor planning nat- 

urally comes into the picture. Actu- 
ally, in most of the participations in 
which we are involved, the local bank 
or the manufacturer handles the floor 
planning. In a few instances where 
the local bank has needed help with the 
floor planning as well as with the retail 
notes of a dealer, we have set up a pro- 
gram for helping them. We do have a 
few floor plan arrangements in which 
we are participating and which have 
been satisfactory. However, we prefer 
not to become too deeply involved in 
floor planning because of the policing 
details that are connected with it and 
because of the fact that in most in- 
stances the local bank is in the position 
to handle that side of the dealer’s 
business. 


We have often been asked why we 
do not accept farm equipment business 
direct from dealers, why we always 
refer inquiries to our correspondents 
or—in cases where we have no corre- 
spondent in the locality—why we al- 
ways try to help some bank in the area 
handle the business. 

In the first place, we will not com- 
pete with our correspondents for busi- 
ness in their own territories. Then 
too, we like the way it helps keep the 
interest of our organization tied in 
with the interests of our correspond- 
ents. And here we might mention that 
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we almost never handle the entire 
credit line of a dealer in a correspond- 
ent’s community. We like the idea of 
the local bank’s having a sizable part 
of a dealer’s credit business. 


As we pointed out before, we believe 
it helps our ‘correspondents gain stat- 
ure in their communities and seems to 
be the best way to cover the farm 
equipment financing needs. And from 
the selfish point of view, we do not 
need many officers and employees work- 
ing on the program—no field force to 
find the loan prospects and to carry 
out the minute credit inspections. Mr. 
Francis handles our end of the busi- 
ness more or less alone, as well as his 
other work as head of our Correspond- 
ent Bank Department. To be sure, 
Mr. Francis is unusually well schooled 
and tremendously interested in the 
needs, capabilities, and responsibilities 
of farm people, having come to us after 
many years of farm credit experience 
and as an agricultural economist with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
But he believes our present system lets 
him do the job as well as a larger staff 
could do it on a direct-to-the-dealer 
basis. 


NOTHER query which often 

comes our way is, “How do you go 
about promoting this kind of farm 
equipment financing business?” Our 
advertisements in bank magazines are 
devoted exclusively to banker-farmer 
co-operation and improved agricultural 
conditions. Other than that we do not 
have any special promotion. 


We try in all of our public relations 
to let folks know we are aware of our 
dependence on rural prosperity. Each 
year we have displays of equipment or 
produce in our lobby during the Mid- 
South Fair. Last fall, for instance, we 
entertained a champion pedigreed 
steer in a 15 x 20’ pen in our lobby 
during the week of the fair. 


But as far as hard-hitting, selling 
promotion of our farm equipment 
financing business is concerned, we 
don’t do any. 

We have been asked what we think 
is the ideal way to begin such an op- 
eration as ours in helping correspond- 
ents finance farm equipment. We be- 
lieve that there are at least four im- 
portant steps: 

(1) It appears absolutely necessary 
to have a man in charge of the activity 
who knows agriculture, agricultural 
economics, farms, and farmers. We 
have such a man now in Mr. Francis. 
We know from experience that through 
his work we have avoided many errors 
and misjudgments. Mr. Francis has 
the ability to analyze the individual 
farm machinery loan applications as 
as only a well-trained man can do. 

(2) It would be a great help at the 
outset to study the plan for financing 
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MODEL 250 


Brandt Automatic Cashier— 
delivery chute type. Coins 
delivered direct to customer 


Outstanding New 
Brandt Automatic Cashiers 


Model 150 and 250 Brandt Automatic Cashiers are the finest machines 
of their respective types produced in our 60 year history. The new 
Brandts are modern in their appearance with smart gray finish, nickel 
trim, restful green keyboard. They are constructed to the same exact- 
ing requirements that have been a byword for years. 


A revolutionary automatic coin control incorporated in both models 
eliminates the possibility of short changing a customer because of 
a shortage of coins in the machine. 


From top to bottom, inside and out, the Models 150 and 250 meet every 
time-proven Brandt standard of speed, accuracy and durability. 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 


WATERTOWN WISCONSIN 






MODEL 150 

Brandt Automatic Cashier— 
trap door type. Coins de- 
livered to customer by teller 


“*Brandt’’ and ‘‘Cashier’’ registered United States Patent Office 
and Canadian Trade Marks Office. 





farm equipment which was worked out 
in 1944 in co-operation with farm im- 
plement manufacturers. 

(3) Through their branch man- 
agers, farm implement manufacturers’ 
policies should be learned and their 
advice should be sought. The manu- 
facturers are anxious to co-operate in 
setting up local means to finance their 
products. It was through manufac- 
turers’ advice that we set up the im- 
portant nonrecourse and_ reserve 
clauses in our agreements with dealers. 

(4) Definite credit rules should be 
set up and strictly adhered to on indi- 
vidual deals. For instance, we vary 








Now— BETTER Vault 
Steps at LOW PRICES 
CARD Sturdi-Lite 


ALUMINUM—Tubular Frame 
construction—STRONG and 
RIGID, yet Surprisingly 


Light. They make upper 
boxes more rentable. 
Always Bright, Neat Looking—no 
upkeep cost. Rubber feet prevent 
slipping. NON-SKID Rubber 
Treads on One-piece Aluminum 
steps. 10’’ between steps in both 
models. Top step 1034” x 1634”. 
Lower steps 9” x 1434”, 
2-STEP MODEL— 
20” high, 18”’ wide, 18’ 
long. Price F. O. B. 
Clearwater, Florida... 
3-STEP MODEL— 
30” high, 18’’ wide, 26’ 
long. Price F. O. B. 
Clearwater, Florida... $22.75 
Equipped with Casters add $5.00 
Prices subject to change without notice 


Also CARD Sturdi-Lite LADDERS— 


3, 4, 5 and 6-step models—hand rails at 
sides, shelf or basket at top. Write for 
details or send order to 


D. R. CARD CO. 


830 Merchandise Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN. 
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little from our policy that there must 
be a 40 per cent down payment on 
new equipment, one-half the balance 
must be paid from the proceeds of the 
borrower’s first harvest after pur- 
chase, and the remainder from the 
next harvest following. On used equip- 
ment we insist on a minimum of 50 
per cent down payment with the bal- 
ance to be repaid at the first harvest 
following. 

As we all know, hundreds of thou- 


sands of workers leave the farms for 
the factories each year. It is a grow- 
ing trend. Such a trend, along with 
the obvious opportunity to increase 
agricultural production through mech- 
anization, makes us happy to have a 
program providing for credit for 
financing farm equipment. We plan to 
continue providing that credit. And 
we believe that it is through our cor- 
respondents, and with their help, that 
it can best be done. 


THE BOND ACCOUNT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 
September through December over 
$10%% billion bonds are optional. The 
refundings of these obligations may 
well follow the same pattern, for it is 
reasonable to expect that a longer re- 
funding will await the bulky options 
of 1952 and the increase in the supply 
of bank eligible securities as the in- 
eligible 59/62’s become eligible in 
June and December, 1952. By that 
time, too, the deficit should be reach- 
ing substantial proportions and a 
funding of it into long ineligible bonds 
would be very logical. 


T does not seem reasonable for banks 

to anticipate the return of right 
values to maturing obligations, to as- 
sume any radical changes in the levels 
of interest rates although yields on 
short securities may not remain quite 
as attractive as at present, or to as- 
sume that the United States Govern- 
ment bond market will not be kept 
controlled and orderly. 

If a bank has not already taken such 
action, it is probable that it should 
reduce the length of its ladder of ma- 
turities, particularly if this can be 
done without losses being incurred. As 
I have said before, the gain from 
lengthening maturities simply is not 
worth the increased risk. 

To the extent that they are avail- 
able, banks can continue to use the 
obligations of the Agencies of the 
United States Government, the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank debentures 
and Federal Land Bank bonds as sup- 
plemental investments. The markets 
for these securities are not as wide or 
as firm as the markets for United 
States Government securities but, in 
reasonable amounts, they are a vehicle 
for obtaining a somewhat better rate 
than that available on direct Govern- 
ment obligations, without a corre- 
sponding increase in maturity or in- 


crease in quality risk. Three of the 
Federal Land Bank issues have the 
added attraction of selling at discounts 
and offer the opportunity for reduced 
current income with eventual capital 
gain. This is attractive to banks in 
certain tax brackets. 

The field of tax exempt securities 
offers many interesting possibilities to 
the bond portfolio manager. The tax 
legislation passed in 1950, requiring 
dealers in these securities to amortize 
premiums paid rather than charge 
them as a capital loss, eliminated a 
tax loophole that had been profitable, 
and of which many had taken advan- 
tage. This change in the law elim- 
inated a large amount of buying power 
for short term securities and tended 
to raise the rates on available short 
term maturities. In addition, the 
quantity of new offerings in recent 
years has been large, so prices have 
declined and yields have increased. 
However, the supply of new issues is 
now smaller, the tax advantages to 
individuals larger and the increase 
in major bank buying, an important 
new development, has tended to re- 
duce supply. In addition, tax exempt 
securities have the strange character- 
istic of being paid, so the supply 
definitely declines as the years pass 
and the serial maturities are paid. 
Particularly is this true of the large 
state issues sold to pay bonuses. No 
refunding of these is provided for, 
and as they mature, the supply of state 
bonds will be correspondingly reduced. 

As a result, in spite of the great 
need in this country for additional 
municipal construction, and the al- 
ready marked advances in price that 
municipal securities have had, a stable 
to rising price trend and a declining 
yield trend is to be anticipated in this 
current year. In reasonable amounts 
such securities are attractive bank in- 
vestments. 

One word of caution, however, is 
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needed in this connection. Just as al- 
ways occurs when prices are rising, 
the tendency of banks to lengthen out 
municipal maturities and to drop 
quality standards in order to maintain 
yields, has already appeared. This 
is particularly dangerous in the cur- 
rent period for once the present emer- 
gency is over, and the possibility of its 
settlement or a slowing down of its 
tempo cannot be completely ignored, 
tax exempt securities will appear in a 
flood, and prices are certain to be af- 
fected. In addition, another try is 
being made by the Treasury to tax at 
least future issues of these securities. 
While it is doubtful that such a move 
will be successful because the resist- 
ance to it is well organized, vocal, and 
based on a sound marshaling of facts, 
the very attempt may cause unsettle- 
ment in the municipal market. 


O more than nominal consideration 

need be given the use of corporate 
securities in a bank’s portfolio this 
year. The supply of short bonds is so 
small, with the exception of railroad 
equipment trust certificates, that it is 
impossible for even small banks to 
build up a large account except by the 
addition of bonds of long maturity. 
The risk in such a practice are well 
known. No word of caution against 
speculation in bank eligible, but low 
grade, railroad bonds is needed, I am 
sure. The disastrous results of such 
speculations in the not too distant 
past must be clear in the minds of any 
who may be so tempted. 

Railroad equipment trust certificates 
offer a special opportunity for invest- 
ment by banks, due in large part to 
their legal position both as determined 
by statute and by court interpretation 
thereof. The tremendous re-equipping 
job that the railroads have undertaken, 
together with the present price of 
equipment, has caused the quantity 
outstanding to reach an all time high, 
and in many instances has caused the 
payment program to exceed the normal 
proportion of the annual depreciation 
charge that is used to pay equipment 
maturities. In some instances the 
equipment debt of a road now exceeds 
its total fixed income mortgage debt. 
I do not believe that delays in the pay- 
ment of principal and interest are im- 
minent on railroad equipment trust 
certificates or to be anticipated in 
1951; nevertheless, substantial de- 
clines in net income of certain rail- 
roads subsequent to the present period, 
or substantial declines in gross, could 
cause financial strain. Such invest- 
ments therefore should be carefully 
selected and the burden of payments 
analyzed before a purchase is made. 
New equipment is a great expense 
Saver, but these expense savings are 
unimportant if the sum saved is ab- 
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and future. 
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sorbed by other charges. 

The current year is obviously not 
one in which the classical percentage 
distribution of investments should be 
changed. United States Government 
securities should still constitute the 
backbone and the major portion of all 
bank investment accounts. Certainly 
not less than 70 per cent of an account 
should be so invested. Agency obliga- 


tions may go as high as 10 per cent, 
municipals as high as 10 per cent, and 
railroad equipment trust certificates 
as high as 10 per cent without undue 
risk if capital funds are large and loan 
portfolios are moderate. 

It should also be remembered that 
1951 will be a year of substantial eco- 
nomic changes. Therefore, more than 
usual care must be exercised in deval- 


uating risks of market fluctuations, 
The reserve for bond price fluctuations 
should not be withdrawn and used for 
the creation of new capital funds or 
for loan reserves. The present year 
can be one of great trial for the bond 
account manager and care, caution, 
shortness of maturity and adequate 
reserves will be necessary to make his 
life easier. 


HOUSEHOLD TAX SERVICE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 
Collector of Internal Revenue and 
show his address’ as in care of the 
bank. This assures the bank of re- 
ceiving the tax forms directly so that 
we can fill them out in the customer’s 
behalf, and is agreeable to the Col- 
lector’s office. 





The Book that has 
Saved MILLIONS of 
DOLLARS 
for People 
Throughout 
the Nation 


| Second Printing 








Noto Taal To Ml oh) 
Americas Leading 
Newspapers 

and Magazines 


THOUSANDS 
SOLD AT 


$1.00 


Now being used by many banks and business 
firms as a training manual to help them DE- 
TECT BAD CHECKS. 
Your imprint on the back cover makes a PER- 
MANENT piece of ADVERTISING for present 
and prospective customers which will be re- 
tained and referred to for years to come. 
BOOK FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
30 PHOTOGRAPHS 
COST OF BOOKS 


Single copies $ 1.00 
10 copies 7.50 
25 copies 12.50 
50 copies 15.00 
100 copies 20.00 
500 ccpies 90.00 

1000 copies 150.00 


Your Bank or Firm Name and Address imprinted on 
back of booklet at minimum charge of $3.00 for any 
quantity up to 100 booklets. 500 or more imprinted 
FREE. F.O.B. Chicago, Ill. 


If you are interested in using more than 1,000 copies 
write us a letter. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


FRAUD DETECTION AND 
PREVENTION BUREAU 
2515 West 82nd Street, Dept. BI 
Chicago 29, Illinois 
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The tax service checks are cleared 
just as any other check up to the point 
of final filing in the bookkeeping de- 
partment. Then a “memorandum 
form” is substituted for each tax serv- 
ice check, and the memorandum is 
filed with the regular checks. 

A separate filing is made of the tax 
service checks, by employer’s name, 
for reference in preparing the quarter- 
ly tax return. At the end of each quar- 
ter, a simple adding machine tape list- 
ing is stapled to each domestic’s checks 
in each employer’s batch. From the in- 
formation on the checks, a total of the 
days worked has been run on the tape 


' and then a total of the gross pay. 


These totals will show whether a tax 
is due for the quarter, and a typist can 
prepare the simple tax returns. A debit 
is then prepared for the amount of the 
tax and charged to the client’s account. 

With regard to irregularly employed 


_ domestics, we have recommended to 








employers who are not absorbing taxes 
that they withhold from each pay. If 
at the end of the quarter our records 
show no tax to be due, we will advise 
them and they can make a rebate. If 
they were to wait until the last check 
to see if they should make a deduction, 
there might not be much pay left out 
of that check and the psychology of 
this would be bad with hard-to-get 
part time help. A rebate would sit 
much better, we feel sure. 

A ledger sheet record is maintained 
on each employee, for recording the 
gross wages, days worked, total tax lia- 
bility by quarters, and the taxes paid. 
This ledger sheet record constitutes an 
annual summary report to the client, 
and will be mailed to him after the end 
of the year along with all tax service 
checks, for his permanent files. 

Besides the year-end statement for 
the employer, we also plan to prepare 
Forms 1096 and 1099 as required by 
the Collector of Internal Revenue. This 
will eliminate all reporting on the part 
of the client. In addition, we will pre- 
pare the SS-14 annual statement for 
each employee, showing gross wages 


paid and tax deducted for the year. 

We do not expect to need extra help 
to operate this service, because it is 
work that is done in off-peak-load 
periods. The Collector of Internal 
Revenue allows 30 days after the end 
of each quarter to prepare the tax 
return so there is no pressure. Posting 
the ledger sheets could actually be de- 
layed for months if we were so in- 
clined, but we post the checks about 
every 10 days. With approximately 350 
domestics covered, we estimate that 
our ledger posting time will not exceed 
eight hours a month, and only 12 hours 
will be required each quarter for cal- 
culating and preparing the tax re- 
turns. 

Since our present personnel can 
handle the job, we believe that most 
of our fee income will remain with us 
as net profit. We estimate stationery 
costs to be about $1 for each account. 

Thus, while our plan was born of 
necessity and our initial concern was 
handling the problem on the most 
economical man-hour basis possible, it 
has turned out to be a profitable ven- 
ture. On a per account basis it prom- 
ises to be more profitable than the 
average checking account. 

Moreover, other definite advantages 
have materialized from the Household 
Tax Service, as follows: 

It has brought in considerable new 
business, since the employer must have 
a checking account with us to use the 
service. 

Domestics who were formerly paid 
in cash now come in to cash their 
checks with us. They open savings and 
Christmas Club accounts while they 
are here. 

The program has increased our 
check count on the accounts of custom- 
ers who formerly paid their domestics 
with cash. This has resulted in either 
increased balances or more service 
charge income. 

Our new business solicitor is de- 
lighted in that she now has something 
different to “sell.” Here is a new se!v- 
ice that appeals to many housewives, 
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for even some baby sitters may now 
come under Social Security. And, in 
those instances where we don’t sell a 
Household Tax account we have a good 
talking point to “open the door” for 
us. 

Our trust department also finds the 
program valuable. Aside from taking 
the chore off their shoulders, it has 
uncovered some unsuspected trust 
prospects. It paves the way toward 
offering other tax help and custodian 
service. The Household Tax clients on 
the average are relatively wealthy in- 
dividuals, and comprise an unusually 
promising prospect group. 

We have received both local and na- 
tional publicity from the plan. More- 
over, it has had great public relations 
value. The gratitude of some of the 
users has been a complete surprise to 
us. It is hard to realize how a task like 
this, which is commonplace to a bank, 
preys on the minds of widows and 
elderly people. They are delighted to 
have a responsible institution relieve 
them of the burden. The young house- 
wife is no exception. With a growing 
family to handle, she is glad to be rid 
of the tax handling chore. 

We also sense a future potential ad- 
vantage to the plan. It is the guess of 
many informed persons that income 
taxes may be withheld from domestics 
in the not too distant future. When 
that day comes, the Household Tax 
Service check will be revised to include 
this item as well, which will undoubt- 
edly help to attract additional clients. 

In promoting the service we have 
used direct mail and newspaper adver- 
tising, with the former media appear- 
ing to have the greater pulling power. 
We have also utilized personal solicita- 
tion, and have just installed an il- 
luminated sign in the local railroad 
station to attract commuters. 

The name “Household Tax Service” 
has been filed with the U.S. Patent 
Office for service mark registration, 
and a copyright has been filed on the 
operating procedure involved. The 
service, which has been approved by 
the bank’s legal counsel, is now avail- 
able to other banks on a license fee 
basis. 

To attract smaller institutions we 
have recently revised the fee to pro- 
vide the following options: Either a 
flat $100 for each branch offering the 
service, or an initial $25 fee per office 
plus $1 at the end of one year for each 
domestic covered in excess of 25. This 
payment is to terminate one year after 
the plan is first sold by the bank to the 
public. There would be no further 
charges. The use of any of our forms 
or advertising (prepared by J. Walter 
Thompson Company) is permitted, and 
the use of the name “Household Tax 
Service” is obligatory. 

A large number of banks from all 
parts of the country have written for 
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Try an Esterbrook 444 Desk Pen Set 
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Free personal demonstration. 
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BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
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GBC portable plastic binding 
equipment.* Pages turn easily 
.-.lie flat. Also binds customer 
imprinted checkbooks—a new 
on-the-spot service used enthu- 
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Complete GBC equipment costs 
less than a typewriter. Anyone 
can operate. 

*PATENTS PENDING 
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Picture the name of your bank in en- 


during bronze ... the names of your 
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Let us show how we can give you the 
finest in signs, desk plates and bulletin 
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Send for free illustrated literature. 
« * * 
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SIZE ILLUSTRATED 2” x 10” 
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COST $7.50 


* * * 
“BRONZE TABLET HEADQUARTERS” 


United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc. 
570 Broadway Dept. BM NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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operating details and sample check- 
books, and in the month since the plan 
came into being the following banks 
have been licensed to use the service: 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, New York City; Worcester 
County Trust Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Commercial National 
Bank, Charlotte, North Carolina; New 


Rochelle Trust Company, New Ro- 
chelle, New York; First-Stamford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Stamford, 
Connecticut; Trust Company of Old 
Greenwich (Connecticut); First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., New Canaan, 
Connecticut; Commerce National 
Bank, Toledo, Ohio; and Lafayette 
National Bank, Lafayette, Indiana. 


BANK LOBBY DISPLAYS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 

the bank’s fixtures, this display board 
is portable and is moved to the bank’s 
all-glass entrance for display during 
non-banking hours. Location in one of 
the more romantic news centers of the 
nation is not a necessity for main- 
taining a successful pictorial display 
of this type. Interest will be generated 
in any community regardless of size 
or location by a pictorial coverage of 
local personages and events. 

Get the individual to participate, by 
giving him something that he can do, 
and the value of the merchandising or 
promotional display is raised im- 
measurably. Consequently, the push- 
button or “try-it-yourself” type of dis- 
play is on the increase. The interest 
and curiosity of the individual is best 
satisfied when he can project himself 
physically into the situation that is 
being demonstrated. The exhibit en- 
titled “What do the blind see?” used 
by the South Brooklyn Savings Bank 
featured a mutoscope machine (see 
page 34) in which were mounted mov- 
ing pictures that could be viewed 
through conveniently placed eye pieces. 
A handle, turned by the person view- 
ing the pictures, regulated the speed of 
movement and enabled the viewer to 
slow down or stop the action for closer 
examination. The display, which dem- 
onstrated the sight patterns and prob- 
lems of the preponderant number of 
the blind, who though not totally sight- 
less have only a distorted vestige of 
vision left, was set up through the 
cooperation of Brooklyn’s Industrial 
Home for the Blind. 

Audience participation was the chief 
characteristic of the display set up by 
the New York Telephone Company in 
the lobby of the East River Savings 
Bank, New York City (see page 34). 
A system of earphones enabled cus- 
tomers of the bank to listen to trans- 
mitted messages from foreign coun- 
tries. While the message was being 
heard, a man or woman dressed in 
native costume was flashed on a screen. 
Also depicted in this display were the 
mechanisms of the dial system, illus- 


| trated by a call from a private home 


| 


to a bakery, and examples of the 
colored telephones soon to be on the 


market. In addition, visitors were 
given the opportunity to listen in 
on a “time” telephone and a phone 
especially designed for the hard-of- 
hearing. 

It is usually to the bank’s advantage 
to dramatize the importance of local 
industries and to show their contribu- 
tion to the well-being of the com- 
munity. By acting in a role of presen- 
tation in this type of display, the bank 
automatically accrues a share of public 
good will toward the industry. The 
bank is in turn associated in the public 
consciousness as a benefactor of the 
community. Since industry is likely to 
constitute a considerable share of the 
bank’s volume, the business-customer 
relationship is bolstered when the 
bank draws its display material from 
industry. This is a mutually-profitable 
form of advertising for both the bank 
and the industry, and the industry can 
usually be depended upon to provide 
attractive and substantial displays of 
its products. 


HE series of exhibits used by the 
First Bank and Trust Company of 
South Bend, Indiana, represented all 
of the leading industrial firms of the 
city. As the series progressed, there 
proved to be a greater degree of public 
interest in the displays of the less 
well known products of the city. Here 
is a factor of display psychology to 
be reckoned with. General interest is 
best developed from the little known. 
For example, a display is not likely 
to enjoy a large degree of success when 
every other bank or business _insti- 
tution in town is featuring some- 
thing similar. The display derives its 
potency through the stimulation and 
satisfaction of curiosity. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that the 
material utilized must be capable of 
generating curiosity. It cannot be 
obscure. It cannot be too narrowly 
limited in its appeal. 

In Stamford, Connecticut, The Stam- 
ford Trust Company has used a similar 
series of industrial displays (see page 
35) to emphasize the role of the manu- 
facturer in the communal way of li‘e. 
In conjunction with the displays, a 
series of tours through the banking 
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quarters was arranged for hundreds 
of students of the Stamford school 
system. 

The local color display can be de- 
signed to point up a service feature 
of the bank. The ingenious stand in 
the lobby of the Springfield Five Cents 
Savings Bank, Springfield. Massachu- 
setts, capitalizes on the local abun- 
dance and high quality of apples (see 
page 33). Customers are drawn to the 
stand by the apples which are dis- 
tributed for their enjoyment. Along 
with the apples, patrons receive pro- 
motional literature and expert infor- 
mation on the bank’s life insurance 
plans. The apples are cheap and the 
results in new business for the insur- 
ance department are excellent. 


NY number of national holidays, an- 

niversaries and public events can 
be turned to display use by the alert 
bank. The Roosevelt Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, New York, chose to honor 
the birthdate of Theodore Roosevelt 
with an exhibit of carefully assembled 
historical material relating to his life. 
Featured in this exhibit was the 
growth and evolution of the Teddy 
Bear which originally was named after 
Theodore Roosevelt. An _ over-size 
Teddy Bear was wired with speaker 
and microphone so that it actually 
appeared to talk to customers and their 





children (see page 33). The exhibit | 


was simple and tremendously popular. 


With time, planning, and a reason- | 


able amount of working capital, the 
lobby exhibit can be a fully-developed 
extravaganza. Over 35,000 people, in- 
cluding President Harry S. Truman, 
visited the Third Annual Orchid Show 
of the National Capital Orchid Society 
held recently in the lobby of the Amer- 





ican Security and Trust Company, | 
Washington, D. C. (see page 35). | 


Exhibitors displayed more than 4,000 
plants and blooms valued in excess of 
a quarter million dollars in the show. 
While the opportunity to offer a show 
of this type is not available to the 
average bank, the widespread publicity 
resulting from the king-size display 
is usually ample reward for the bank’s 
efforts. 


HE examples that have been cited 

provide only a slight sampling of 
the variety of display subject matter 
and form suitable for bank promo- 
tions. It should be apparent that inge- 
nuity is the basic ingredient of the 
successful display just as public in- 
terest is its primary requirement. 

The rise of hundreds of new bank 
buildings across the country is show- 
ing the marked influence of the popu- 
lar super-market merchandising tech- 
nique. Large glass area facades yield 
extra dividends to the indoor display 
user. Many new and renovated bank 
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buildings specifically provide for dis- 
play accommodations, although virtu- 
ally every bank is so constructed that 
display use is practical. 

Often a source of valuable publicity, 
the display should be well integrated 
with and considered a part of the regu- 
lar advertising program of the bank. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 
“Twas a strange female, and not 
one of the elderly Richelieu sisters,” 
explained Mr. Speakhawk. “Ovid hid 
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Always foremost must be the thought 
that the display is designed to make 
money for the bank in one way or 
another. 

It is difficult to conceive a banking 
situation in which displays could not 
be used advantageously. A poor display 
may reflect on the character of the 


MR. CLUTCHBILL 


behind a stone wall and watched her, 
she was that handsome. She was hunt- 
ing what he supposed was old Red 
Tail. She had on the neatest rig.” 

“Think she was some visitor at the 
Richelieu place?” asked Mr. McTavish. 

“There’s no telling, but a stranger 
from somewhere. Anyhow, she didn’t 
know where to look. Red Tail, when 
he’s flushed, always goes down into 
those alders along the brook.” 

Mr. Clutchbill, the bank’s oldest di- 
rector, had been sitting slowly rolling 
his thumbs. But now he cocked up 
an eye. 

“T can get the Richelieu account in- 
side a week,” he announced with a 
suddenness that caused President Per- 
kins to catch his eye glasses half way 
to his lap. 

“What? I doubt it!” Mr. McTavish 
leaned back and shook his head. 

“Tf Mr. Spearhawk will .. .” began 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

“T won’t meddle with any foreign 
female,”” squalled Mr. Spearhawk. 
“Mrs. Spearhawk would...” 

“You won’t have to, I’m going to!” 
Mr. Clutchbill took hold of his grey 
goatee and gave it a twist. “All I want 
you to do is to get me one dead par- 
tridge. I hope a light-colored one. 
That should be easy; you’re the fastest 
shot on the board, aren’t you?” 

“TI dunno if I be.” Mr. Spearhawk 
examined Mr. Clutchbill’s face, then 
felt around in his mind to see what he 
was getting into. 
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bank and, of course, is worse than none 
at all. Nevertheless, the multitudinous 
sources from which displays may be 
obtained, their manifest effectiveness, 
and their nominal cost in relation to 
other advertising efforts, together 
make the lobby display worthy of the 
consideration of every bank. 


“Just get the partridge,” soothed 
the old director. “And get it fast be- 
fore this apparition fades out of those 
woods. And you’ll have to taxi me up 
just out of sight of the Richelieu 
house. Put in your car that checkered 
two-peaked deer-stalker’s cap your 
niece fetched home from Scotland 30 
years ago.” 

It was on the following Wednesday 
afternoon that- Mr. Spearhawk’s an- 
cient black sedan, bearing a partridge, 
wheeled to the curb beside Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s little white cottage. A series of 
honks brought the old director’s head 
out of the front door. 

“Just a minute, Spearhawk,”’ he hol- 
lered. 

A short interval later Mr. Clutchbill 
reappeared in an old_ sand-colored 
hunting jacket, tan sneakers and bat- 
tered trousers. In his hand was an old 
double barreled bird gun, but on his 
head was no hat. 

“Did you bring that speckled head- 
piece from Scotland?” he demanded 
opening the car’s door. 

“Sure, it’s on the back seat along 
with a hen partridge.” 

Mr. Clutchbill plucked out the check- 
ered cap with a peak fore and aft. It 
gave him a distinguished old world 
appearance when he pulled it on above 
his grey goatee. 

“Head up the East Hill road and let 
me off soon’s you see the rooftop of the 
Richelieu house,’ he ordered. 

“T imagine you'll get pinched going 
onto their posted property,” uttered 
Mr. Spearhawk feeling for low gear. 


“Glad I’m out of it for once.” 








| sight of the Richelieu home. 


“It’s a ticklish experiment,” nodded 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

A half hour later the car came in 
Immedi- 
ately the old director got out, picked 
the hen partridge and his gun off the 
rear seat, and ordered Mr. Spearhawk 
to meet him there in two hours. 

No one went into the Richelieu bird 
covers without permission, for it was 
guarded by two elderly sisters of a 
blooded French family. Resting on a 
breast of the uplands as charmingly 
vistaed as those about an old chateau 
in France, the rear windows of the 
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house looked out on its garden-like 
hunting grounds. 

Mr. Clutchbill, after passing the 
stone gateposts, headed directly for 
the front door of the low house. It was 
Miss Lucile who opened the door to 
greet Mr. Clutchbill’s bashful little 
thumping with the knocker. 

“IT was wondering if I’d be a nuis- 
ance if I went into your cover up the 
lane,” flowed down Mr. Clutchbill’s 
pleasantest voice over his goatee. 

Although elderly, Miss  Lucile’s 
brown eyes were as mischievous as her 
motions were quick, and she was look- 
ing inquiringly down at the limp par- 
tridge hanging from Mr. Clutchbill’s 
hand. 

“You haven’t been there already, 
have you, Mr. Clutchbill?” 

“Oh, no, mar’m!” From his lofty, 
stooped frame the old director’s star- 
tled grey eyes darted down to his hand 
with a sort of shocked surprise. “I 
hoped you might like this partridge,” 
he said gently holding it out. 

“Of course we shall enjoy it.” A 
quick smile lighted Miss Lucile’s face, 
but suddenly a queer expression fled 
over it. “I heard a shot awhile ago. 
Someone is in that cover right now, 
unless it was you. If you are sure it 
wasn’t, I wish you’d send whoever you 
find to me.” 

“Surely, I’ll bring the cuss—eh, I 
mean to say, the fellow,” promised 
Mr. Clutchbill grimly. 

“Bring in the fellow,” Miss Lucile’s 
eyes took on a triumphant look. 

The lane the old director entered at 
the back of the house was once an old 
cart path leading to a pasture. Occa- 
sionally he saw a footprint; someone 
with an amazingly small foot had re- 
cently been up the lane. From the 
bushy upper mouth of the lane he 
walked out on the pasture sod, his eyes 
watching for the first sign of life. 

Suddenly he stopped. Someone had 
spoken. He was sure of it. He gazed 
inquiringly around ... then his mouth 
dropped open. 

Beside the vivid red glow of a giant 
barberry bush a young woman was 
standing. Mr. Clutchbill realized she 
had been hiding behind it a moment 
before. 

A mutual amazement hung a gossa- 
mer over both of them, each waiting 
for the other to speak. 

“Are you a warden?” Although 
crystal clear English, the words were 
tinged with an accent as though they 
had been hand-picked. 

“No, mar’m,”’ managed the old direc- 
tor, still dazed at the blue eyes watch- 
ing him so curiously. 

“Then you are a poacher.” The 
words still carried an alien accent, but 
the girl’s face with the cream and car- 
mine of an English beauty, the dark 
hair and delicate eyebrows seemed to 
belong to the world Mr. Clutchbill was 
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standing on. 

“Poacher? No, mar’m.” 

“St. Picot! What are you then?” - 

“IT... I’m just a bird hunter, like I 
guess you are. You needn’t be 
a’feared of me, mar’m,” said Mr. 
Clutchbill in a mellow, friendly voice, 
advancing a few steps. 

“T am not afraid.” Her trim little 
field boots shifted on the pasture sod 
in a determined anchorage. 

Mr. Clutchbill glanced closely at the 
elaborate little double barreled gun 
hanging over her arm. He judged it 


a 16-gauge, and he wondered where he 
had seen that gold-work on the lock 
before. But the little tweed jacket 
and brown beret were alien to him. 

He’d promised Miss Lucile he would 
bring in the “cuss” in the cover. He 
somehow felt it might turn into a dev- 
ilish job. But it would be policy to do 
it; perhaps the reward of a checking 
account. With a puzzled look he took 
a few steps closer. 

“Did you scare up anything coming 
up the lane?” he inquired with broth- 
erly interest. 
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“Yes, a partridge. I could not shoot 
good—it was so... so theek.” 
“You shoot on the wing .. 

the fly?” 

“A little.” 

The girl took her right hand out of 
the shell pocket of her tweed jacket 
and laid it on the dark satiny walnut 
of her gun stock. Mr. Clutchbill saw 
an exquisite diamond flashing on the 
white, capable hand. He was close 
enough to see the gem was in a queer 
old foreign mounting. The gun, too, 
was closer. It was some foreign make, 
and, like the girl, a beauty. 

“A partridge? What color was the 
bird, mar’m?” 

“Or-azz.”’ 

“Orange? Where did he go?” 
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“Down there,” she nodded, then 
looked at Mr. Clutchbill with a cam- 
araderie that hinted they were now 
hunting together. 

The old director looked where she 
had pointed; a pocket of black alders, 
their tips shimmering in the afternoon 
sunshine like little purple tapers. 

“If you was to stay right where you 
be, mar’m, maybe I could brush him 
right past you.” Mr. Clutchbill real- 
ized at the moment he could never lead 
or even carry her into Miss Lucile’s 
presence, for she wanted to see that 
bird again. 

Quietly Mr. Clutchbill crept down to 
the alder pocket and stood a moment 
screened beyond the upper end. He 
peered back through the stems; she 
was still there, eagerly waiting. 

It was a little pocket and the old 
director knew Red Tail would have run 
to the lower edge. He went to the 
lower end and entered the thicket; it 
would force the bird past his new 
acquaintance, and back to the lane in 
the direction he wanted to lure the 
young woman. 

Shortly he heard the quick patter of 
disgusted feet. Mr. Clutchbill’s face 
lit with an amused glow. The old bird 
had been hiding as tight as a thief in 
a church, and now had to get up and 
leg it to the top edge. 

“Quit... quit! ... quit-t-t!” scolded 
the alarmed partridge, fully aware 
Mr. Clutchbill was on her trail. 

Suddenly came Red Tail’s nerve- 
shattering roar as the famous old bird 
gained the top edge and shot out of it 
like a bullet. 

“Whamb-b-b!” came the sharp yelp 
of nitro up by the barberry bush. 

The old director plunged out of the 
alders. Red Tail by now would be 
sailing on bowed wings into the fringe 
along the lane. 

Mr. Clutchbill hurried for the bar- 
berry bush. A lonesome little 16-gauge 
empty shell lay where the girl had 
stood. A movement caught his eye. 
There she was kneeling at the entrance 
to the old lane. He hastened over the 
pasture sod in long strides. 

Wrapped in a fascinated suspense, 
she didn’t hear his approach. With a 
start she suddenly looked up, her blue 
eyes alive with victory. In her lap 
lay Red Tail. 

“Oh, M’sieu, look!” 

“You made a_ wonderful shot, 
m’arm,” praised the old director. “I 
don’t see how you did it. I’d be proud 
to carry him for you.” 

Still admiring the great grouse, she 
held it out for him to carry. “I am 
so charmed. I must show him.” 

Down the lane the girl made directly 
for the door of the Richelieu home. 

“T wouldn’t tell them,” cautioned 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Certainly.” 


“This is posted property ... I'll take 
the blame, mar’m.” 

But the girl had pushed open the 
door and disappeared. 

In the vacuum Mr. Clutchbill stood 
on the threshold wondering what to do 
with the guilty bird in his hand. 

Suddenly the door opened and Miss 
Lucile appeared. She was excited. 

“Come in, come in, Mr. Clutchbill! 
La ... la—look at that!” 
staring down at the great grouse in 
Mr. Clutchbill’s hand. . 

_ —— tere 

“No, you must!” 

“Tt’s all right about the bird, mar’m. 
ep 

But Miss Lucile had him by the 
sleeve, and was leading him haltingly 
into the drawing room. Her elderly 
sister stood there, and after one look 
at the partridge she threw up her 
hands in amazement. But Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s young woman was not there to 
help him. 

“You just wait a minute, Mr. Clutch- 
bill,”” warned Miss Lucile hurrying out 
of the room. 

Somewhere within ear-shot an ex- 
cited exchange of female words rose 
higher and higher in a tongue that was 
blind to Mr. Clutchbill. Then a door 
popped open. 

No longer in tweed and beret, but in 
a bewitching blue frock, and waved 
dark hair stood the girl. In her capa- 
ble white hands was a tray of filled 
wine glasses. She came straight to 
Mr. Clutchbill, but Miss Lucile hurried 
past her. 

“Mr. Clutchbill, I’ve got a surprise. 
This is my niece, Madeleine Richelieu, 
from Paris. She is going to visit 
Montreal and Quebec, too, but I want- 
ed her to remember her visit to our 
home as the high-spot of her American 
visit, and you’ve done it for her. For- 
give an old woman for... putting one 
over on you.” 

“°Twas a pleasure, mar’m.” Mr. 
Clutchbill downed his glass of the 
golden home-made wine from elder- 
berry blossoms. 

“T learned how to shoot at the Ecole 
de Chasse, just outside Paris,” ex- 
plained Madeleine. 

“Tir aux pigeons artificiels,” put in 
Miss Lucile. “I got out Pierre’s old 
gun, sleeping in a closet since he left 
for a better world, and told her to try 
our bushes. I knew you'd help her.” 

The old director grabbed at the 
chance cue. “Help? Why that’s what 
I’m for, along with the old Ferndale 
National Bank where I’m a director. 
We'd be proud to offer you our friendly 
service in a checking account, mar’m. 
Won’t you come to us?” 

“Right today!” chirped Miss Lucile. 
“Madeleine, get out our New York 
check book and draw a check {for 
$1,000 for a starter.” 
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